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. THE WOFUL VOICE. 
BY MISS SKELTON. 


There came a voice from a distant land, with a sad lamentiug to.e— 
It told of war, and chains, and death, power lost, and glory gone ; 

A voice of pain, despair, and woe, a wild and mournful cry— 

“Oh, England! mother! weep for us, a bitter death we die ! 


“« Weary and wounded, faint and few, we fight, and fight in vain ; 
We die, and leave our bones to strew this desert's icy plain, 
And to thec the memory of our blood, and our distant tomb to be 
An altar and a fitting shrine for a vengeance worthy thee.” 


And England heard that woful voice, and bow'd her queenly head, 

And there went a wail round her sacred shores, a mourning for the dead 
For many a happy heart was chill’d, and many a hope laid low, 

And many a warm affection sleeps with them beneath the snow. 


And England wept—well may she weep—yet doth she weep in vain, 
Not all her tears, her blood, her wealth, can bring back life agaia, 

Or change that note of utter griei, or hush that voice of shame, 
Which tells of chains and bitter death, defeat, and tarnish'd fame. 


There came a voice from a distant land, a wild and mournful cry— 
“Oh, England! mother! weep for us, a bitter death we die ! 
And we leave to thee our de-ert tomb, a fitting shrine to be 


iwithdraw, torenew again her endeavours as soonas the beast stood still, but 
each time with as little success as before. ‘The whole scene—the terror of the 
ichild—the overboiling wrath of the old cripple, «nd the insolent and cruel mirth 
lof the garde du corps, presented altogether a most exciting spectacle. and, 
jcombined with the angry passions of the crowd, who were not on to take the 
|part of the child, formed a picture not easily forgotten. 

| “ Siéyes, finding that the people were growing angry, thought it best to put 
an end to the scene at once, so giving the girl a double-sou he bade her be- 
‘gone, which injunction she immediately obeyed, and the crowd forthwith dis- 
But Siéyes remained thoughtful and pre-veccupied during the whole 
evening, and when he parted with his friend he said,‘ I have been thinking 
jover the occurrence we witnessed together this morning. Something must 
be done forthe people. When they have an army of their own they will not 
;|\run the risk of being insulted by hired mercenaries.’ . 

*“* This was the first idea which had ever entered human brain respecting the 
formation of a natioual guard. Once started, the idea found favour with all 
\the disaffected. Siéyes himself planned and invented the projet, and by dint 
jof perseverance, got it accepted some long time afterwards. Little did the 
\proud Garde Nationale, when they marched to the froptier—when they dictat- 
jed laws to the country—when they barricaded Paris—dream that they owed 
their existence and creation toa halfpenny which a starving beggar wench 
\found hard to pick out of the gutter ! 

‘* A propos of this story, there is an addition to it which the prince always 
gives us, and which as you are come of a superstitious race, and plead guilty to 


For a vengeance mee: for such a fate as ours, a vengeance wortliy thee! ithe accusation of superstition yourself, will perhaps like to hear. M. de Tal- 


“Oh, England! mourn thy fallen sons; oh! gallant hearts and brave, 
Mourn hearts as gallant and as trae—mourn, for ye could not save ; 
And let their distant, desert tomb, a deathless altar be 

To vengeance worthy wrongs like theirs, to vengeance worthy ye '"’ 


THE MOTHER. 


Fond mother, while thy darling baby lies, 
In tranquil slumber, cradled on thy knees, 

Why starts the glistening tear-drop to thine eyes? 
Why art thou now so sad, and ill at ease? 


Thy pensive brow, fix’d gaze, and head inclined, 
Bespeak emotions that thou canst not hide : 
Some brooding danger haunqs thy troubled mind, 

Or else thou dream’st of future woe-betide. 


Fair health beams in thy infant’s lovely face ; 
Upon its cheeks a pure carnation glows ; 
Fear’st thou the venom'd canker will efface 
The early beauties of thy budding rose * 


Or doth a louring prospect, sad and drear, 

Frown on sume cherish'd dream of future da¥s’ 
Or dwells thy fancy, with prophetic fear, 

On villains foul, that lure from virtue’s ways ! 


Unconsciously the sleeping infant smiles : 
How pleasure brightens in the mether’s eye ! 
mi pleasing charm now all her care beguiles, 
nd dreams of lurking danger quickly fly ! 


Her mien, how alter’d ! mark how pleasure burns 
In her enraptur'd face! how pure her bliss! 
Her fears are fled :—her confidence returns ; 
She seals it with a mother’s warmest kiss? 


Ob! who can ieel a mother’s yearning fears! 

Oh! who can feel a mother’s hope sincere ! 
What more pathetic than a mother's tears! 

And, when she smiles, what beams of joy appear ! 


THE TALLEYRAND PAPERS. PART VI. 


[Continu ed) 
“ Such,” said C., ‘* is the account given of the death of Mirabeau, by one 
who was with him from the moment of his first being seized with illness to 
that when the troublous scene closed for ever. The history contains perhaps 
as fine a moral lesson as ever was preached from pulpit-desk or read in school. 
“ The sentiment which subsisted between Siéyes and the prince was of a 
different nature. There might have existed in the origin some little feeling of 
jealousy between them ; it is certain they never were free from the espri/ de 
critique indicative of rivalry, either secret or avowed. On no one subject did 
they differ more than on the subject of Mirabeau, Siéyes refusing him the 
mighty rs that the prince loved to allow him, and | have been witness to 
severe discussions on this one topic alone. ‘ 
prince was fund of telling a story a propos of Siéyes, illustrative of the 
theory of great results from little causes. He was one day walking with him 
through the Tuileries, when, just opposite the gate in the Place de la Concorde) 
a little beggar girl, leading an vld woman on crutches, came up to solicit alms. 
Siéyes gave her a sou, which in her hurry to seize she let fall, and #he coin 
rolled under the hoofs of the charger mounted by the garde du corps on duty 
at the gate. The apd ager forward to pick it up, but each time that she 


leyrand had taken peculiar notice of the soldier who bestrode the charger. He 

was a remarkably handsome youth, quite an exquisite, an incroyable, with coal- 
|! black moustaches and royale, and snow-white powdered hair,—a combination 
which certainly gives a piquant expression to the countenance, which all the 
fine chesnut or raven locks in the world, however redundant, however silky, 
can never impart. Besides, it suited so well with the costume of the period, 
\that it would seem as if the one had been invented on purpose to show vif the 
jother. However, to my story. You may well imagioe that the old cripple 
thad not left the spot, however well satisfied she might be at the generosity 
jo! Siéyes, without loading the air with curses upon the head of the young 
gardedu corps. She was a filthy hag, blear eyed, and lame ; and it was fear- 
ful to hear her, as she tossed her rags aloftupun the wind, utter such awful 
jmaledictions in a screaming, discordant voice, that the blood ran cold to listen. 
The soldier sat mn calm defiance on his saddle, in the prettiest attitude imagin- 
lable. Stiff, starched, on duty, without moving a muscle, with his hat on oue 
side, and his hand bent, and resting on his thigh, he looked straight atthe wo- 
man, for fear of being suspected of wishing to shun her gaze; but he betray- 
edno heed of her words, save by a slight smile, which curled his lip, whereon 
rested a green leaf (as was the fashion among the bucks of that day), to keep 
it moist, and prevent its cracking by exposure to the sun. 

“ The old witca, enraged at finding that her words produced no greater ef- 
fect, at length raised her cruich in the young man’s face, and shrieked a fear- 
‘ful malison. 
| “* Proud as you are, jack-a-napes, | shall live to see your soul inh—, and 
your body devoured by the dogs !’ 

" With this she hobbled away, and we also turned aside in disgust, while 
the young man remained immovable and unconcerned, as though the words 
had not been addressed to him at all. 


it 


es, The event | have been relating took place before the breaking out of the 
‘revolution. Now rejoice, and listen, thou bel ever in prophecy and witches. 
The very day after the return of the king and queen from Versailles, when 
traversing the Place Louis Quinze, M. de Talleyrand was attracted by a crowd 
' gathered round one of the deep fosses, by which the place is intersected, and 
‘on going up, there beheld the body of the unhappy garde-du-corps, \ying all 
‘mangled and bloody at the bottom. Some men belonging to the police were 
‘endeavouring to catch at the corpse with hooks, in order to drag it to the sur- 
|jSee ; and as they did so, it was discovered that a great part of the throat 

and breast had been gnawed away by starving dogs during the night! The 
poor lad had been doubtless murdered by some unknown hand during the bus- 
tle and confusion of the day previous, and thrown into this convenient place, 
and thus was the prophecy fulfilled.” 

C. arose as he finished his story, and gazing around, said, laughingly, 

“ See you now the misfortune of having to do with professed storytellers. 
We began with the history of this unfinished hunting seat, end have paused 
lat the beginning of the French Revolution.” 1 

“| need not lose by the delay however,” said | ; ** you can tel! me the tale 
of this ruin as we go home.” 

“I remember,” replied C., * the sight of the building brought to mind the 
subject, which has fermed a study of mine ever since 1 have been with the 
(prince—his powerful and varied influence with all who approach him—and it 
)was thus that | was led into this long digression. This building, which you 
now see so ruined and degraded, was intended to have been one of the most 
remarkable objects, of the whole country round. Jt was planned and designed 
by the late Princess T., as a surprise and’galanteric for the prince, wha had . 
once, when taking a drive in her company, expgessed an opinion that this woul! 
| 28 & good site for a maison de plaisance. ‘The princess said nothing in reply, : 
but immediately on her return to the chateau, despatched a courier with letters 
to Chateauroux, containing orders for architects, surveyors, masons and ali the 
attirad of building, to be sent immediately to the spot ; and in less time than 
you can well imagine, the foundations of a goodly-sized building, with courts 


| 


ennui of sentry by an event of this kind, spurred the animal to one side, 


, almost at the risk of her life, the soldier, apparently glad todivert the 
the wretched little girl, to avoid being crushed to death, was on a, 0d 


and de, , befitting the residence of a re king prince, were erec!- 
ed. to be considered every thing—workmen 
were to be employed night and day until the edifice was completed, All this 
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— 
was, moreover, to be kept a profound secret until the building was quite ready 
to inhabit, when the princess proposed leading the company at the chateau 
through the wood to the spot, and then enjoying their surprise, to request their 
pronax theg at a ball and collation of her own pte in the maison de plais- 
ance, ‘ which she had built as a present to the Prince de Talleyrand.’ 

‘* Meanwhile the prince, being again abroad with the princess on another fine 
day—in quite an opposite direction, almost drove her mad, by suddenly stop- 
ping to admire another view. 

“ « Of all places in the wood, this is the exact spot I should choose, were | 
consulted, to erect a maison de plaisance ! said he. 

“ The princess was glad to hearthis in time, although it gave her t 
trouble and caused immense outlay ; however, she consoled herself with the 
hope that she should succeed a: last in delighting the prince. She immediate- 
ly gave orders for the transport of the workmen and materials to this new 
‘Folie,’ and once more did the hammer and saw resound through the silent 
wood, and again did the grinding cart-wheels disturb another selitude. Scarce- 
ly, however, were the foundations of this second pavilion laid, when the prince 
again disconcerted all the plans of the poor princess, by exclaiming one day 
atter dinner, ‘1 drove this morning by the river side—what a beautiful point-de- 
vue there is down by the Wiilows ; most assuredly if I ever build a maison 
de plaisance, that is the spot I should choose.’ 

“* This was too much. The princess was completely overcome. She burst 

«into tears, and left the table, much to the astonishment of the company. No- 
thing could persuade her that the illusion was not voluntary on the part of the 
prince, and she was in actual despair of being able to please him. She regret 
ted not the large sums which she had expended, and which had already grown 
serious, but only the misfortune under which she had laboured in not having 
chosen the right spot. 

“ The prince laughed heartily at the joke, and during the whole of that sea- 
son his favourite promenade was to the hill upon which the magnificent, unfin- 
ished Folie Princesse, remains a memento of the devotion of her highness, and 
of her inability to give satisfaction. 

“ This lady was one of the ‘ illustrations’ of Valencay, and her death has 
caused an immense vacuum in our circle, Both by birth and marriage allied 
to many of the sovereign families of Europe—with a colossal fortune—with 
the tradition and remains of great beauty—she gave up even her own identi- 
ty, tobecome a mere part and parcel of the apanage of the Prince de Talley- 

rand, conte:t to live in his shadow, and to borrow her importance from him alone. 
There was a great deal that was touching, from its total disinterestedness amid 
all the absurdity of this romantic devotion. 

“* The prince was often annoyed by the extent to which she carried this cudée 
but, en homme d’esprit, he generally succeeded in throwing back the ridicule, 
which he felt was likely to attach to him, upon herself, and scrupled not to en- 
liven the dulness of the evening circle by drawing her out ; while she, poor 
soul, too happy to occupy his attention even for an instant, consented willingly 
to become his butt ; and thus it often happened that the Princess ‘T——, daugh- 


ter, widow, and sister of princes and heroes, was employed to divert the ennut| 


of many a little gentsl-homme compagnard, or hobereau de province, who might 
as matter of form and neighbourly feeling chance to be invited todine at the 
chateav. But, as | tell you, although perfectly aware of this, for she was by 
no means wanting in penetration, she cared not so that ‘ ce cher prince’ found 
amusement ; indeed, | think she even felt honoured by the preference accord- 
ed to her above the other guests. 

“* However, she failed not upon other occasions to avenge herself upon these 
witnesses of her discomfiture, and in her turn crushed without pity every one 
around her who was not * the prince,’ or allied in some way with him, or one 
whom he delighted to honour. With others, never was there amore rogue et 
here Aliemande, and in spite of her good nature and generosity she had more 
enemies than many who sought less applause. 

** She was the most eccentric person | ever met with ; the last of a race of 
which it will be impossible from the change in human ideas ever to behold 
another specimen. In her youth she had been most beautiful, and still re- 
tained, saving the loss of an eye, traces of loveliness even im advanced age. 
She could not be called either clever or witty, but was the cause of such im- 
terminable wit in others, of such endless guod sayings on the part of the prince, 
that Valencay, to those who were accustomed to her society, seemed dull a 
perir when she was not there. Shehad the greatest tund of originality and 
natural vivacity that could be possessed by any human being. Her ideas could 
not be made by any furce of*reasoning or persuasion to follow the tide of im- 

vement of the times, and she could never be taught to believe that the re- 
volution had wrought any change in the relative positions of the aristocracy and 
the people, but continued to the latest years of her life to treat all plebeians 
and roluriers as though they had still been serfs and vassals, subject at her 
will and pleasure to detresse and corvee. She was an invaluable specimen of 
the old insolent noblesse ; and alter a day spent in her company you might re- 
tire to rest, no longer wondering at the horrors of the great revolution, uor yet 
of the hatred by which they had been instigated. 

Upon one occasion she had nearly set the whole province in an uproar by 
an unseasonable display of what the prince was wont to call her impertinence 
Regence. A large party had been invited to dinner at the chateau, a party m 
honour of the arrival of some high and illustrious visitor at Valencay ; 1 think 
there were even scions of royalty among the guests. lu short, it was one of the 
gaudy days of the castle, when the flaming yellow liveries, and the antique sil- 
ver, and the royal gifts were all displayed. Of course the préfet of the depart- 
ment, the maire oi Valencay, the curé, and in short, all the authorities of the 
place had been invited, and with true provincial punctuality had arrived at the 
exact hour named in the invitation, which, as usual in modern times, was long 
before the prit.cely host expected to receive his guests ; and when they were 
ushered into the drawing-room, they found that none of the family had as yet 
appeared, and that they would consequently be compelled to amuse them- 
selves as best they might until the sounding of the bell, which would gather 
together the stray members of the household. _ 

** In a short time, however, the great doors of the drawing-room were thrown 
back with a loud fracas, and in sailed, in all the majesty of stiffened silks and 
fluttering plumes, herhighnessthe Princess T——. ‘The troubled provincials 
immediately with one accord tumed from the chimney, where they had been 
talking in mysterious murmurs concerning the mighty individuals whom they 
were tu meet at dinner, and moved in a body with sundry low bows, and great 
display of gymnastic prostrations, towards the fair princess. The latter stood 
for a moment, and gazed as they advanced, then turned suddenly round to the 
gtinning domestic who had remained standing at the door : 

** Fool !’ exclaimed she, indignantly, ‘ did I not bid you ascertain if any 
body had arrived, before | troubled myself to come down to the salon ?” 

*s Yes, princesse, and | came myself to see,’ answered the servant, looking 


‘rather puzzled and embarrassed, first at his mistress, then at the guests, who 
stood wondering where the questioning would lead to, ‘ and when I found these 
| gentlemen here, I—’ 

Tdiot interrupted the princess, ‘ not to know your business better ; re 
member that such as these are not any body, but fobody !’ 

** With these words she tossed out of the room, pointing with her fan over 
her shoulder at the poor stupified provincials, whose rage and mortification defy 
'description, and who were not slow to spread the tale of her insolence and 
haughtiness throughout the country round, and the circumstance caused the 
princess to be viewed with no very friendly eye, as you may well imagine. 

“* Soon after this occurrence, having occasion to visit Paris, she left Valen- 
icay in her carriage, drawn by four horses, and driven by the post-master him- 
‘self. Herhighness was always in a most tremendous hurry, and loved to be 
driven at a tremendous rate. This the postmaster kuew well, as he had been 
in the habit of driving her for years. He accordingly took much pains upon 
ithe occasion to which I refer, to go as slowly as possible, in order to vex and 
worry the princess, whose temper was not long in bieaking forth, and she pre- 
\sently began by calling after the driver in the most imperious manner to hast- 
en his speed. ‘This injunction not being attended to with as much alacrity as 
she could have wished, she began to pour forth volleys of abuse, seasoned with 
sundry fierce sounding exclamations and oaths in the Polish language, to which 
upon great occasions like the present, she was wont to give utterance (accord- 
jing to her own account quite unconsciously). The man bore this for some 
little time, perhaps rather more diverted than otherwise at the thought of the 
trick he was playing one of those ‘ infernal aristecrats ;’ until at length, no 
longer able to contain her indignation, the princess seized the footstool which 
was at the bottom of the carriage, and buried it at the postilion, with such un- 
steady aim however that the missile flew far above hishead. * Dolt!’ shout- 
ed she, standing upright in the carriage, and gesticulating fiercely ‘do you 
imagine you are carrying a load of manure to market’ * Ma foi,’ exclaimed 
the postmaster, coolly dismounting from the saddle, ‘ many’s the load of ma- 
nure I’ve taken which has fetched at market twenty times more than you 
would.’ With these words he deliberately set about unharnessing the horses 
from the carriage, and bidding the other postilion do likewise, he turned back 
towards Valencay, leaving the carriage standing alone in the midst of the long 
solitary road, with not a human habitation in sight, and night coming on. Her 
shrieks and menaces were ail in vain ; the man having paused to light his pipe, 
with the greatest sang froid, jogged by the carriage window, cracking his whip 
with fiendish enjoyment of her terror, until he got to the very bottom of the 
hill and was lost to sight. The princess could never be prevailed upon to tell 
the sequel of the story, nor of the means by which she had been extricated 
from ber most mortifying situation ; and as neither of her tall valets nor her 
talkative maids could ever be induced to betray the secret, it was thought 
that she had compelled them all four to turn out into the road and drag the 
carriage to some wayside alehouse, where she could rest tiil horses arrived. 
[ know not if this was the case, but she certainly was quite capable of 
doing it. 

* A goodly sized volume might be filled with her naivetés and unconscious 
witticisms, for it was her total indifference to the good things that she uttered, 
and her contempt for the effect which they produced, that constituted their 
greatest charm. 
| shall never forget the effect preduced in the salon one evening by an 
event which occurred a short time before the prince’s embassy to London, and 
which served to égayer the society for some time. Among other ancient tra- 
ditions of the courtly life of former days which she loved to maintain, and one 
too which completely comcided with her tastes and habits, was the custom of 
the petit billet, a usage which has beeggcompletely lost since the time of the 
great revolution, and which might be taken asa specimen of the time-killing 
tiddle-faddle occupations in which the nodlesse of that day passed away their 
lives. This custum of the petzt still exists in many of the old families 
wherein courtesy and etiquette are still maintained, at least among the elder 
members. !t consisted in writing a short note of inquiry every morning to the 
person beloved, who answered it likewise m writing, for no verbal message 
would have been received. (f course the contents of the note could not be 
much varied. There could be nothing to say but day after day the same ‘good 
morrow,’ with inquiries how the night had been passed, and other questions of 
small interest which the present generation, who live deep and fast, expending 
their sentiments and energies ou greater things, have no time to make. 1 my- 
self kuow a married coupie of the old school, who hike all married couples 
of the old (French) school, have been separated de corp ct de biens for 
the last forty years, and who lave never missed once during the whole 
ofthat time sending the petit ‘allet de matin. 1 was thoughtiess enough 
to rally the lady upon ths constancy, when she replied angrily, ‘ Mon- 
sieur, although Monsieur le Comte and myself may uot choose to live 
together, yet our mutual position, and the rank we both hold in society, prevent 
our cnjoying the privilege of dispensing with the common customs and forma- 
lities of the circles in which we have both been bred. In renouncing all idea 
of love for each other, we have not renounced good breeding.’ 

* Well, the princess, who was, as | tell you, a cheval upon etiquette with re- 
gard to the prince, never appeared in the mornimg without having been prece- 
ded by her petzt ballet, although the prince never thought fit to encourage 

absurdity by sending a written answer. One evening she had retired earlier 
than usual, and, shortly after, just as the company was breaking up, anote was 
handed to the priuce by the privcess’s valet. We were all rather alarmed at 
first, tearing that she might have been seized with illness ; but presently the bil- 
let was handed about amid roars of laughter ; there was naught to fear ; it ran 
thus : ‘ Cher prince. How are you this morning! 4 myselt am far from well, 
having passed a wretched night, although when | did sieepI dreamt of you, 
which was some little consolation amid all my agitation and restlessness.’ The 
note bore the inorrow’s date, and had been given by the careless servant some 
twelve or fourteen hours too soon! Upon inquiry it proved to be the habit of 
the princess to write these little billets over night, to avoid being disturbed in 
the morning ; they were laid on her toilet table, whence the valet had taken the 
one in quesvion, without inquiry and without reflection. Of course the prince 
was merciless ; the Princess de T—— furnished the standing joke of the sea- 
son, and was never left in peace until some new absurdity caused the story 
of her * precautionary measure’ to fade in the back ground.” 


BAIA.—A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF ARABIAN . 
MANNERS. 


Dori © temporary | se in the warfare of the French against the people 
of Alga, an Arab A mechs was pitched on the borders of the Isser. 
Apart from the rest of the tents was one set up on the slope of a hill, at whose - 


foot flowed a small stream. Within this temporary resting-place were seated 
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three Arabs ; the eldest, though well stricken in years, was evidently one of | 


already proved himself a brave soldier in manny battles against the French. 
Seated in a circle around a brazier filled with fire, the Arabs maintained a 
profound silence. The two younger men cast now and then a furtive glance’ 
at a corner of the tent, where, half-concealed by the fast dimming twilight, 
by an object of peculiar interest to them both. In fact, the tent covered a 
fourth being. Seated languidly on alion’s skin. and watching the graceful 
forms assumed by the blue smoke of her narguile as it escaped from her beau- 
tiful lips, was Baia, daughter of Brahim. It was manifest that she had endea- 
voured to render herself more captivating than usual: a necklace of coral in-' 
termixed with sequins adorned neck ; large rings of gold encircled her’ 
wrists and ankles; an ample robe of white cashmere, open at the neck, and) 
confined at the waist by a silken tissue, enveloped her figure, whilst a light! 
[ay NEE haik was placed upon her head so as to allow her beautiful 
k hair to fall in tresses over her shoulders. Her eyebrows and nails were) 
newly ie with henna, and the little star tatooed on her forehead had been 
fresh dyed with the juice of the echnan. Baia, in her turn, failed not to cast a 
look of deep interest on the faces of her companions, illumined as they were’ 
by the dull fire in the brazier. The situation of the whole group was painful,, 
the more so from the deep silence which prevailed. The truth is, Hassan and 
Kaddour were rival suitors for the hand of Baia, and that night they had met 
to have their claims determined by her father and herself. A subject so ee 
ly interesting to all, was naturally slow in being opened, but, the silence in- 
creasing the agitation of the whole party, at length Brahim determined to break, 
it. He threw into a vase, in which water was already heated, some coffee) 
ground extremely fine, poured out the favourite beverage, and offered it to his’ 
vests. He also placed before them some tobacco, with which they filled the! 
wis of their pipes. Having arranged these preliminaries, he broke the we 
some quiet by words. ‘* Baia,” said he, ** sing that song which you used to! 
sing when I lay on the mat of suffering from the wounds! received from the! 
fire of the infidels.” 
‘*T will obey,” answered the maiden. 
Baia immediately unhung from the side of the tent a musical instrument! 
made of glass, in shape like a wide bottle, the bottom of which was formed by! 
asses’ skin being stretched tightly over it. On this species of drum—called a 


dabourka—she struck with the tips of her fingers a few preliminary measures, companions that the danger had 


and then commenced the following song : 

1. May Allah be with you, O Son of the Arabs! defender of Islamism}! 
May ee with you! May happiness be yours! 

2. God created the fleet courser thai you ride, He called to Him the 
wind of the desert, and said to it, Be condensed! He was obeyed ! 

3. He took then a handful of this new element, and breathed upon it. It is 
thus that your horse was created. 

4. To make your heart inaccessible to fear, He took a piece of steel, and 
said to it, Be the heart of the Arab! He was obeyed ! 

5. Also, do you see him fly to the pursuit of the enemies of God! At the 
sound of his steps the Infidel has trembled! At the sound of his voice he has 
melted like lead. 

The song was ended : but ere its delicious echoes had died on the ears of the 
two lovers, a terrible sound was indistinctly heard. Hassan, hitherto mute, 
entranced, now stretched out his hand to im silence. His every sense 
seemed strained to discover whether his ears not deceived him. Kaddour 
and the old man held their breath ; and Baia, pale and trembling, sought refuge 
under the folds of her father's burnous. Hassan, still doubtful as to the fatal! 
sound, shook his haik from his brow, and placed his ear to the ground. He had 
not been deceived ; the distant growl assured him that the dreaded lion o 
Mount Karkar was approaching the tent. But if adoubt of the approachi 
danger still lingered, it was dissipated by the instinct of the horses attached} 
halters to the inner circumference of that part of the tent partitioned off as a 
stable. By the trembling light of the lamp suspended over them, they were 
seen with outstretched necks, their ears thrown forward, their tails straight,| 
their nostrils widely distended, and their eyes straining, as if in a vain endea- 
vour to distinguish an approaching enemy. ‘To the snorting of these horses) 
were soon added the mournful cries of camels, and the plaintive bleating ot! 


||that one of his new enemies had been fearfully disabled. 
'\having tasted human blood, or afraid of longer facing so many antagonists, the 


ithat the infuriated beast had chosen Brahim’s tent for his attack. Deceived by 


he could, by merely remaining inactive, rid himself of a rival; but the arm of 
that rival was necessary to protect the life of Baia. Love overcame hatred, 
and Kaddour was saved. 

All this time the lion was to be seen by the light of the flames at a short 
distance stretched on the earth, and licking his wounded foot. How to com- 
bathim!t The Arabs had left their fire-arms under the wrecks of their asylum, 
and four explosions now told them but too truly that they were no longer of any 
use. The fire began to diminish. Would it last long enough to keep off the 
terrible animal until they received succour' or must they recommence the 
combat with their yataghans? Suddenly hope was renewed in the breasts of 
these unhappy beings. A confused sound of human voices told them that 


friends were approachin Awakened by the roarings of the lion, by the ex- 
PP’ g 


plosion of the fire-arms, and by the light of the conflagration, several Arabs 
advanced uttering the cry of combat. The lion's attention was diverted from 
the victims he had been so closely watching. He raised his head, and turned 
his glaring eyes towards the approacl.ing Arabs.) Hassan whispered to his 
passed. He was right. The rescuers fired 
upon the beast, and he, furiously lashing his sides, bounded into the very midst 
ofthem. A cry of horror, which was succeeded by dreadful ns, announced 
ut satisfied with 
lion of Mount Karkar bounded away towards his Jair. 

The rescuers now assembled around the three Arabs and Baia, who had re- 


covered her senses. They extinguished the flames by covering them with sand. 


A new tent was raised, and the dispersed flocks, aud all that the fire had spared, 
were re-assembied. In the midst of the tumult Baia approached Hassan, say- 
ing, ‘ This night will | wait for you under the three palm trees of Isser.’ 
Arab pressed her hand, and answer. d, “I will be there.’ . 
A complete calm soon reigned througout the camp, \ Each Arab i 
his tent; Brahim returned to that prepared for him, aeeompanied by his 
ter; and Kaddour ae for the Geafera, to prepare himself for the hunt of 
the next day ; while Hassan immediately wended his Way towards the three 
palm trees of Isser. This spot, at some paces only ffom the Beni-Smiel, was 
shaded by olives, the branches of which were entwined with garlands of the 
wild vine; enormous aloes and fig-trees of Barbary concealed it from every 
eye, whilst thousands of shrubs grew among the rocks and stones on the edges 
of the river now almost dried up. On both sides arose the mountains of the 
tlas. This was the rendezvous Baia had chosen. 
5° Hassan had to wait a lung time ere Beia appeared. He followed anxiously 
ith his eye the movement of the stars, which announced to him the near ap- 
Proach of day. Exhausted with bodily fatigue, and by the emotions of the 


ae his eye was often upon the poin: of closing: but the Arab soon shook 


his torpor, aroused as he was by the mewings of the jackal, or by its Boa 
ing through the shrubs. In this state of drowsiness a hand fell upon his = 
der. He shuddered, and raised his head ; Baia stood upright before him. B: 
the light of the stars, which, during the summer in Africa. sparkle so I 


ang Se cently, he saw the young girl robed entirely iu white; she held in her hand a 


confirmed. e great lion of Mount Karkar, whose retfeat had as yet proved 
inaccessible to man, hed chosen this night to ravage the encampment. Once 
assured of the approaching danger, Hassan and Kaddoor nerved themselves to 
encounter it- ile mentally devising means of resistance, they appeared 
calm ; but it was not so with the old man. At a distance from his tribe, placed, 
as it were, at the outpost of danger, he was thinking of his trembling daugh- 
ter, whese band shook like a leaf in his own. The sole resource left to him 
was to confide in the courage of his two guests. i 

Hassan untied the long gun of Brahim from the post which supported the’ 
camel-hair covering of the tent, examined the lock, and renewed the powder, 
which had become damp from the dews of the evening. Kaddour seized bis 
pistols, and unsheathing his yataghan, stuck it into the earth by its point, to be 


yataghan, aud appeared like one of those apparitions in which the superstitious 
Arabs implicitly believe. 

“You sleep, Hassan; ob, how happy are you! As for me, fatal presages 
have not ceased to assail me, and sleep has not once fallen on my eyelids. I 
tremble.” 

“Say but one word and I shall conquer. Do you love me!” 

Baja cast a tender but reproachful look at the Arab. “ Does not my pre- 
sence tell you enough! This night, even——but it 1s now too late, I was go- 
ing to reveal it all to my father. [ was going to tel! him that it was you whom 
I loved ; but now that Heaven has spoken by the mouth of my father, it is to 
you that | confide my fate. Take this weapon; | have brought it from the 
wrecks of oumtent. [t was formerly worn by Sidi-Chafi, the celebrated Mara- 


bout. With it will you conquer. Remember, oli Hassan!” added she, “ the 


tense interest. Suddenly a light seemed to dart into his mind. He clasped | 
bis daughter to his side, looked eagerly at the two young men, from one to the! 
other, and like one inspired, he exclaimed, ‘* Glory to the Prophet ! Hear me | 
Both of you love Baia. Danger approaches. Prove the strength of your love) 
the strength of your e, and he who shall bring to me the skin of the 
lion shall be rewarded with her hand!” On hearing these words Baia 


words which I have spoken. Go, and may Heaven protect you !” 
In saying these words Baia disappeared amongst the shrubs as a 

Hassan regained his tent to take repose, so necessary 10 enable him to encoun- 
r the fatigues of the mcrming ‘Lhe dawn offfiay iound him on foot. He 


died his favourite horse, of a milky whitencss, its waving tail dyed with 


raised her eyes to heaven, and uttered a prayer; then she cast a look at Has-\/henna. He did not encumber himsel{ uselessly with the long gun of the 
san, which asked him for the victory. Kaddour shuddered, and raised his hand |Arabs, but suspended to his saddle a hatchet 0! steel, placing in his belt _ 


instinetively to his pistel. 


trusty pistols and the blade which Baia had given him. Thus accoutred, 


Brahim having released Baia froin his arms, she retreated, according to his||took the road to the Mount Karkar, first seeking Brahim’s tent, to find the tracks 


wish, into the interior of the tent. 


of the lion. Baia and her father were upon the threshold contemplating the 
tfully kissed the old man’s hand. On raising his head he 


_ Hardly had she coopappret, when the flocks commenced bleating in the par- |disasters of the night. Hassan advanced towards them, alighted from his 
mw 


ticular manuer usual to 


hen their instinct reveals the approach of a wild jcourser, and 


beast. In the midst of these noises one louder, hoarser, more terrific was||perceived a tear in the eye ofthe maiden. Brahun also saw it, and in a tender 


heard. Hassan raised his gun ; Kaddour pointed his two pistols towards the 
entrance of the tent ; and Brahim protected the asylum of Baia. 
These precautions had not been taken for an instant ere a crash announced 


* The tent of the Arabs is divided into two parrs. The outermost is destined for the 
men, and it is there that strangers are ved. The innermost is from the 


tone said, “Go, my son. I give you my blessing.” 

Hassan departed to follow the bloody marks mW the lion's wounded foot 
had left upon the nd, essured that these traces would eventually conducts 
him to his lair. a loug ride, he arrived between two elevated mountains 


recei separated other being than an Arabian horse. Hassan’s a 


covered with bushes and bristling precipices, perfectly impenetrable to any 
’s steed ppeared to spor i 
felt the soil with the 


the darkness of the wight, and by the black covering of the tent, the lion had 
was Brahim-ben-Zaragout—a man universally respected by the tribes, as much! sprung upon it as if on some hard substance. ‘The impetus of bis fall broke 
on account of his courage in war as for his wisdom in council: Of the two |the supports, and the beast, frightened for a moment to find his footing fail him, x: 
younger men seated in the patriarch’s tent, the first was Kaddour, a rich mem- stopped to utter a fearful roar. Nothing separated him from the Arabs but the ie 
ber oF the Geafera tribe ; Ais second, Hassan, a kinsman of his host, who had \camel-hair covering of the tent, and this he sought to tear with his claws. Has- . ere 
san, still preserving his calmness, unsheathed his yataghan, and glided to the Seis, 
|spot where the lion was trying to tear an opening Making a few thrusts at ha- 3 ‘¢ 
izard, he found at length that he had wounded his enemy. The beast, now > oa) 
more infuriated, redoubled his efforts; he made an opening in the tent, and the sep 
\destruction of its inhabitants seemed inevitable. At this juncture a second 
icalamity happened. The fire in the brazier having been thrown on the ground, fee 
‘had communicated its flames to the boarded partition, and thence to the cover- Sr 
ing. The smoke and stench issuing from the latter nearly stifled Hassan, and ae, 
jwith a desperate effort he cut a passage with his dagger through the burning Zi: 
|mass, rushing forward to meet his enemy face to face. Happily, however, the wry 
new misfortune averted for a time the greater one: the lion, alarmed by the eels? 
flames, withdrew a few paces, and extended himself on the ground, eagerly A tae 
\watching the prey which instinct told him must soon fall into his fangs. Upon Ty 
this Hassan flew to that part of the tent under which Baia was baried, and cut- 12% 
iting open the tent cloth, extricated her senseless form, and placed it in the Be 
jopen air behind the fire, which was now a protection from the attack of the ae. 
jlion. Brahim had already escaped—but there was a third person to be rescued | 
from the flames. A violent struggle arose in Hassan’s breast. At this moment tg a 
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end of his hoof before he descended the almost pemeutionss path which led |Smiel, who addressed to the maiden the usual question. ‘ Baia, daughter of 
to a dark abyss; then, when he felt a resistance, he placed his whole hoof on||Brahim-ben-Zaragout, now, in presence of the witnesses assembled, do you 
the ground, steadying it before he brought his hind leg to make the same move- conseut to take Hassan for your spouse!" A similar interrogation was put to 
ment ; this first step terminated, he fixed his hinder hoofs tirmly on the earth, Hassan, and the union was finished in these terms—" ‘The marriage is accom- 
_ere he advanced his fore foot a second time. ||plished ; may Allah bless it !”’ 

By the more numerous traces of blood, it was evident that the lion had be-) On the next day all the relations came to congratulate the new couple, and 

un on this spot to slacken his pace. But Hassan was far from having reached to offer presents to them commensurate with their fortune. Baia, who stood 
the Karkar, the bare and gray summit of which raised itself like a giant in the) at the threshold of the tent, gave to each a handful of dried fruits, which she 
midst of the surrounding mountains. took from a basket placed beside her. Among those who were present at this 

After a march of indescribable fatigue during several! hours, Hassan descend-| ceremony was an Arab of the tribe of the Geafera. He made a sign to Has- 
ed into a valley at the foot of the Karkar. This valley, like a great number in||san that he wished to speak to him; the latter approached. 
Algeria, was full of enormous rocks, torn in the course of ages from the face|) ‘Son of the Beni-Smiel.” said the unknown, “here is the nuptial nt 
of the mountains by the rains of winter ; other rocks, being undermined, seemed, which Kaddour has charged me to give to you." The Arab held 1n his hand a 
to hang in the air, and threatened to fall at every moment. A little rivulet) \brass coin, which he delivered to Hassan, saying, “ By this pledge of his ven- 
flowed sometimes noiselessly in its rocky bed, and at others bounded, to form a jgeance he declares unto you eternal hatred. ‘Ihe fire is kindled at the foot of 
cascade, over the crag which opposed its passage. Nature displayed all her jthe mountain. It is there that my master awaits you.’’ Hassan shuddered ; 
magnificence in this place. Hassan alighted from his horse, henceforth useless jfor well he knew that the ceremony his enemy had prepared would ratify an 
to him, to ascend the mountain in the track of the wounded lion. He took a joath of hatred never to be extinguished but by the death of one of them. To 
little water in the hollow of his hand, bathed the nostrils of his steed with it jrefuse the summons was impossible. That would have branded him with cow- 
before he allowed him to drink in the stream ur withdraw the bridle. ‘The no-|jardice ; hence he replied, * Let itbe done. Guide me to him.’’ Hassan fol- 
ble animal, seeing the preparations for a halt, raised his fore foot. and present- lowed the messenger, and arrived at the appointed spot. ‘There Kaddour was 
ed it to his master; it being the custom to prevent horses from straying by at- jfound standing near to a fire which he had kindled upon a hearth, formed of 
taching a cord from a knee to the hoof, which is thus prevented from touching \three stones placed side by side. Kaddour instantly drew forth a coin exactly 
the ground. But in this instance Hassan forbore to hobble his faithful steed ;|similar to the one he had sent to his rival, and, casting some dry herbs into 
** for,” he said aloud, “ should I not return, who will here be to release you !”’| the flames, exclaimed ferociously, ** Where is the piece of money | sent to 

The adventurous Arab now took off his burncus, or outer garment, the long) thee ?”’ 
folds of which might embarrass his future movements, tigatened his girdle, and. “It is here !"’ replied Hassan. Upon this, each put his coin into the fire, and 
grasping the axe, began to ascend the precipitous Karkar. That his approach ||when it was heated, diew it forth; Kaddour saying in a loud voice, “ Hatred 
might be noiseless, he advanced barefooted, gliding like a jackal amongst the |\to the death !” placed it on the back of Hassan’s outstretched hand ; Kaddour 
arms of the cactus-trees, which cover the sides of the mountain. Occasionally afterwards submitted to the same ceremony, while Hassan repeated the words 
he ome to listen, but nothing was audible in the death-like silence of the,|he had just spoken The two Arabs now seated themselves, silently enduring 
place but the beating of his own heart. |the torture caused by the red hot brass as it burnt its way into their flesh. Not 

After ascending for more than an hour, Hassan’s toils were rewarded ; if, in-||a movement was made, not a muscie quivered, no feature was allowed to indi- 
deed, the sight of a monstrous lion, stretched at full length at the mouth of a cate the torment they were suffering. When the coin was cold, each threw it 
cave, can be looked upon asa reward. The beast raised his head, as if con- /from his hand, and spreading some grains of gunpowder on the seared wound, 
scious that some one was sp a and cast a proud look around ; but Has-||spoke in grave and solemn tones—* So long as this mark shall last, so long 
san, hidden under the broad leaves of a cactus, remained unperceived and mo- will I be your enemy.” After a ceremony of this kind—whicb the progress of 
tionless. Presently the lion again dropped his head between his fore feet. A_ civilisation has not yet done away with amongst the Arabian tribes—nothing is 
calm courage now took possession of the Arab’s heart as he contemplated the held harmless from the ruthless destruction the infliction of which future oppor - 
immensity of his danger Armed with that cool intrepidity which is inspired tunities may afford to either party. Even wife, children, parents, are not ex- 


by the fatalism that torms the strongest part of a Mohammedan’s creed, he ad- 
vanced to the terrible attack, thinking of nothing but the will of God. Accus-, 


tomed as he was to hunting wild beasts, he knew that, face to face, address, | 


activity, and coolness, were preferable to arms—particularly fire-arms, which 
become dangerous when injudiciously used Thus did Hassan rely chiefly on 
his trusty hatchet to preserve his life He waited, to assure himself that the. 
lion slept. He had already rejviced in his heart to find that the male, and not, 
his partner, had remained to watch over the safety of their cubs—for the lioness 
never sleeps on such occasions. Being now convinced that his enemy slept, 
he rose stealthily from his hiding-place. For a moment he hesitated, and his 
firmness partially forsook him; but on turning his head to get a better view 


empt from the savage fury of the sworn enemy. No ties or space of time can 
obliterate the vow of vengeance thus taken by the Arab. 

Hassan returned to his tent, determined to watch over his wife, and guard 
jher, with untiring vigilance, from the machinations of Kaddour. He constant- 
ly wore arms during the day, and at night they were never out of his reach ; 
and on leaving his ent, he invariably left Baia in charge of a trusty negro 
islave to watch over and protect her. Months, however, passed away before 
jany thing occurred to awaken his apprehensions. Hatred had either died with- 
jin Kaddour’s heart, or he was planning some elaborate scheme of revenge ; 
jand Hassan remained ina state of continual suspense ; but at length his sus- 
ipense was ended. One evening, on entering his tent, Hassan perceived the 


of the sleeping brute, a new stimulus to action was presented. To his aston-, following words, in Arabic characters, traced on the sand :—‘] waited until 
ishment he beheld an Arab of the tribe of Geafera rapidly ascending the pre-| you hoped to become a father.’ He entered his dwelling overwhelmed by a 
cipice, Hassan no longer hesitated. With his right hand he grasped his terrible presentiment, which, on beholding his wife, was ina measure fulfilled. 
hatchet, while with his left he held a pistol. Thus equipped, he stepped cau-|!He beheld her on her mat writhing with pain, Hassan divined the truth, and 


‘tiously from stone to stone to the spot where the lion still slept. Twice did he 


brandish the hatchet in the air, and twice did it fall, each blow rendering a fore 
foot powerless. Swift as lightning the assailant retreated, to leave the lion to) 
exhaust his fury. The beast roared terrifically ; and, rolling in anguish, scat- 
tered about in every direction fragments of flut which he ground between his) 
teeth. He endeavoured to rise ; but the effort was useless, and only increased, 
his pain. By this time Hassan had ascended a projecting rock which overh ung 
the grotto, and fired the heavy charges of his pistols into the monster's flanks 
Irritated by these new torments, the lion assembjed all his remaining strength, 
to spring upon his enemy. He reared his wounded paws against the rock on) 
which Resin was stationed, and with a desperate effort bounded on the shelf, 
fixing himself there with his teeth. Again the Arab raised his axe, but ere it 
had time to fall, a gun was discharged by another hand, and the lion fell dead 
at the entrance of his lair. | 

In another moment an Arab stood beside Hassan. It was Kaddour ; for from| 
him did the lion receive his <death-wound. ‘Son of the Beni-Smiel!” he 
claimed, * it was my misfortune to owe my life to you. You saved me from) 
the flames which devoured the tent of Brahim. Ihave now saved you, and| 
we areeven. This skin is mine!” 

Hassan, trembling with rage, replied, “ You have not saved my life. The! 
beast was disabled by this arm. Like the vulture, thou hast come te feast en, 
the prey which the hunter hath slain, Away} for when the hunter appears. 
the vulture flies !”’ 

“This spoil is mine,” answered Kaddour ; “ cursed shall you be if you dare 
to touch it!” 

“Son of the Geafera,” rejoined Hassan calmly, “ let us not decide this bere. 
‘There are wise men in the camp. Do thou choose the sheik of the Geafera, 
and I him of the Beni-Smiel ; they shall judge between us.” 

Kaddour replied, * Be it so ;’’ and both drawing their small poniards, dex- 
terously stripped off the skin of the lion. It was agreed that in their way! 
back each should carry the trophy in turn. They regained their steeds, and. 
journeyed to the camp in moody silence. 

At the sight of them Baia’s heart, agitated between fear and hope, beat vio- 
lently, and her eye no longer distinguished the objects around her. ‘The whole 
tribe went out to meet them with cries of victory and joy. The reeking skin 
was placed at the feet of Baia, and the whole tale was faithfully related vy its 
heroes to the old man. 

On the morrow the sheiks of the Geafera and of the Beni-Smiel assembled 
under the tent of Brahim, who was also present. The skin of the lion was 

before them. None other than Kaddour atid Hassan were admitted to 
‘this council. Hassan related briefly what had taken place. The three judges) 
conferred together, and pronounced their opinion in a loud voice, the eldest 
taking precedence. Each and all of them decreed that the victory belonged to 
Hassan for the lion, said they, in the state of feebleness to which he had been 
reduced, could only offer a vain and useless resistance. Kaddour departed, 
pale with rage and disappointment. Hassan went, alone, to lay his trophy at 
the feet of Baia. Moment of rapture! She was his! The old man, her fa- 
ther, smiled, and ordered the marriage to be immediate. The portion having 


been agreed to by Brahim, Hassan conducted Baia before the sheik of the Bemt-|/the bod 


‘a few hasty questions put to the attendant confirmed it. A strange Arab had 
presented himself with dates for sale. Baia unsuspectingly bought some. She 
had eaten them ; they contained poison ; and death was fast overtaking her. 
At this terrible information Hassan’s firmness gave way ; he groaned heavily ; 
he fell at his wife’s feet and bathed them with tears. Brahim, who, attracted 
by his lamentations, had entered the tent, learnt the dreadful news, and en- 
deavoured, by administering large draughts of asses’ milk, to relieve bis daugh- 
ter frcm the torment she was suffering. But Kaddour had chosen his poison too 
well—it had taken too deep a root for any remedy to avert its effects. Two 
hours of indescribable torture, and Baia was dead ! 

Hassan hurried the distracted Brahim from the tent, and remained during the 
whole night with the remains of his well-beloved. The next day he saw that 
the horrible words written at the threshold of the tent had beeu effaced, and 
others substituted. They ran thus—* Have | struck justly ?” 

The body of Baia was, according to custom, enveloped in her wedding 
clothes by women of ber tribe, and a sort of cradle was made to receive it of 
‘palm leaves. The corpse was borne by friendly hands to the place of sepul- 
ture. A weeping crowd of relations and friends followed. On their arrival, 
the remains were placed near the grave, and four Arabs stationing themselves 
towards the four points of the compass, exclaimed, ‘ Sons of Beni-Smiel, alas ! 
alas! Know that Baia, the daugliter of Brahim-ben-Zaragout, is dead.’ To 
this the mourners responved with deep groans. ‘The pit was deep and broad, 


‘and at the bottom a further depth was dug just wide enough to receive the de- 


ceased. The body was lowered aid several large stones were placed over it, 
their edges resting on the brinks of the actual grave.* The immense pit was 
then filled up, and several large flat stones were placed upright on the surface 
to indicate that the place was sacred—hallowed by the remains of a human 
being. 

The crowd now withdrew to Hassan’s tent, where a repast in honour of the 
dead awaited them. It consisted of goats’-milk cheese and cakes soaked in 
oil and butter—which are always eaten on such occasions. After all the guests 
had drunk coffee, each out of the same cup, they separated. 

Hassan, absorbed by a terrible hope of revenge—which only relieved his one 
bitter grief-—set out neat day unattended for the mountains. He had been di- 
rected to a valley where Kaddour often hunted. Thither he repaired, and pass- 
eda month. By night he enveloped himself in his burnous, and slept under a 
tree ; by day he concealed himself in a spot which commanded a view of the 
whole valley, which was of immense extent. ‘here, immayable as the rock 
against which he leant, did he wait for his enemy, with that patience which 
the hope of vengeance inspires iv the breast of an Arab. Once, and only once, 
during that time did he perceive Kaddour, at a very great distance, much too 
great to enable him to reach his perfidious enemy. 

One morning Hassan espied a horseman in the valley ; his eye, sharpened 
by the instinct of hatred, recognised Kaddour, who was advancing by a narrow 
pathway which wound along the side of the mountain. This road was well 
ch osen ; for, being completely open and unsheltered, it afforded a view of 
* These precautions ar e used to prevent the shifting of the desert sands from laying 
bare the cor; se, and also as a protection against jackals, who would o:herwise disinter 
y. 
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conceal himself. 

A transient smile played upon 
his countenance since the burial of his wife. 
and crept stealthily amongst the bushes. 


he raised his gun ready, when the right moment should come, to fire. Kad- 


everything around. In a single spot, however, at 3 Gaines from the path, |. 
yee w several shrubs, cei ati it might be possible for an euemy to 


Hassan's lips, the first which had passed over ) 
He examined his gun, charged it,) and give their eveuings—evenings late enough to be called, as indeed they are, 


Leaning patiently against a branch, \nights—to fields, where for several of them no corn grows.” 


“The Humanities,” replied Mr. Derinzy, “the Latin Classics, the Liter 
Humaniores. Poor fellows! Many of them who come from a distance to re- 
ceive instruction here, and obtaigy accommodation in farmers’ houses in the 
neighbourhood, lend their aid during workday hours to the labours of the field, 


“Ts it the fact, that you have many schools where the dead languages are 


dour advanced towards the thicket, and stopped within a short distance of it to, taught to pupils such as those you speak of !” 


scrutinize every leaf ; but as nothing occurred to excite his suspicions, he con- 


tinued his route. Hassan took deliberate aim athisenemy, and fired. Kad 


dqur fell. The ball, which had broken his arm near the shoulder, obliged hin 


to relinquish the hold of his gun ; but raising himself by a desperate effort, he 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to draw out his pistol. Hassan in one bound stood 
before him, and, seizing him round the body, threw him upon the earth, and 
undoing his own belt, bound his victim tightly ; whilst Kaddour, foaming with 
rage, and his teeth gnashing from the effects of pain, offered but a vain resist- 
ance. Intoxicated with the savage joy that vengeance gives, Hassan placed 
his foot upon the breast of his prostrate enemy. He showered bitter taunts on 


him, and repeated the words which were written on the sand on the morrow of 


the death of Baia. 

“ And I, also, have I struck justly? Kaddour, be your own judge. It is you 
who have killed my wife ; it is you who have killed my child ; it is you who have 
condemned me to everlasting misery. What vengeance have you not prepar- 
ed for yourself! But Allah be praised, he has given you upto me in the state 
1 coul ment have desired. Oh, Baia! Brahim! my child! you shall all be 
a 
B.... Arab of the tribe of the Geafera made no answer, but began to recite 

yers. 


he was reflecting upon the kind of death which he intended to inflict upon) 


hisenemy. Fixing his eye upon him, he seemed to hold a conversation with 
himself, for his lips ; sometimes ne shook his head, as making a nega- 


tive sign ; at others a smile of contentment passed over his face. At length he) 


rose, and drawing from his purse, of the form of a portfolio, a piece of money 
enveloped in a he showed it to Kaddour, saying, ‘ Do you recollect this 
coin 


The Arab was silent. . 

* Well,’ continued he, ‘it is the same piece of money with which you imprint- 
ed your hatred upon my flesh. Look how well the mould of it adapts itself to 
the wound. One of us shall die, said you: it is you. However, what had! 
done to you to incur your hate? What had Baia done to you! What had 
my child done to you ?’ The voice of Hassan was moved in pronouncing these 
words. Then he resumed in a different tone, ‘At last I have you in my power! 

Hassan assembled three stones, gathered some brambles, and placing some 
dried moss upon a pebble, obtained a light by striking it with the back of his 
blade. The fire was communicated to the moss, then to the brambles of the 
hearth, upon which he now placed the piece of money. 

‘Coward !’ cried Kaddour, ‘kill me quickly.’ 

‘Kill you quickly! oh! no,no Baia and my child, did you kill them quickly? 
Ah! on the contrary, why cannot I make your tortures last as long as my 


It only could me na the reader to pursue the details of Hassan’s revenge: 
Suffice it to state that he exercised all the refinement of cruelty which half-civ- 
ilised nations know so well how to practise, maiming his limbs, searing his eye- 
balls with the burning coin, &c ; thus per his victim slowly, and rejoic- 
ing over every expression of despair and suffering which was wrung irom him 
It was only when death had ended the ferocious raptures of the one, and the 
agonies of the other that Hassan retired, leaving the body a prey to the beasts 

the desert. He mounted his horse, and directing his course northward, 
reached Oran, where he entered the ranks of the French. He is now serving 
amongst the irregular spahis, or native cavalry. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
OF 1760 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAP. VIII.—THE NIGHT-SCHOOL. 
* And still the . and still the wonder grew, 
That one smal! could carry allhe knew, 
But passed is al! his fame—the very's 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot.” 
Deserted VILLAGE. 


On the evening of thealay which followed this nocturnal tumult, Mr. Derin- 
zy, who was always accessible to his tenantry, was summoned from the dinner- 
table of the grand-jury to a conference with Ryan's mother. She had ed 
the day in vain efforts to effect her son’s liberation, and now applied to Mr. De- 
rinzy, whose benevolence towards all dependent on him was universally ac- 
knowledged. Added to the anxiety caused by the son in prison, there was 
much solicitude felt'for the youth, his brother, whose giddiness was the indirect 
eause of his arrest. Clonmel in its excitement was not safe for him, nor even 
his father's house, although at some little distance from the town. ‘This anxiety 
Mr. Derinzy had the power of relieving, and he quieted the mother’s fears by 
an intimation of his purpose, and by an assurance that no exertion on his part 
should be wanting to procure her son’s release from prison. 

When he returned to the dining-room, he explained to Carleton, who, as his 


with his head leaning upon his hand, was seated near Kaddour :)| 


“ Many, very many, where Latin is taught, better, | have no doubt, than En- 
iglish. When duly prepared, the pupils wend their way to Louvain or Lisbon, 
‘Salamanca or Paris, some one of the colleges where Irish students are received 
jand prepared for the Romish priesthood. I have heard of instances in which 
ithey have been admitted to orders before leaving this country, and have main- 
tained themselves while completing their studies in a continental seminary, by 
\performing ecclesiastical duties, for which they were remunerated. The teach- 
‘er whose school we are about to visit, was candidate for a bourse in a college, 
jto which my father could have procured him an appointment ; but the bishop 
irefused to sign a certificate for hun. 1 remember, when a child, accompanying 
jmy father, who hoped to mollify the old gentleman, but all his efforts were vain. 
It was a strange scene We rode up a narrow mountain-way to a rude and 
jstnall house, scarcely better than that of an ordinary peasant—such was the 
jcondition of the Church of Rome at that day—and were received by its oecu- 
jpant, the bishop, with a stately courtesy that would scarcely be out of place in 
jacourt. He was 4 tall, stern, bony-looking man, with nothing of dress about 
|him, except a well-ordered wig. Jor the rest, over very rusty and coarse ha- 
biliments, he had fastened by a single button at his throat, and with its sleeves 
/hanging loose, a large rough-looking great coat. He entergd into conversation 
\very freely, and seemed gratified by an opportutnity of reviving his recollections 
of Paris and Rome ; but neither his remembrances nor his regard for my father, 
ihad the looked-for effect upon him. Young as | was, his manner, as he pro- 


pounced an ultimatum upon the affair, left his concluding observation indelibly 
Stamped upon my memory. 

“* At most,’ said my father, S you will admit that Corcoran’s offence was no- 
\thing more than a youthful folly. The worst that can be said of it is, that it was 
an indiscretion.’ 

« « Sir,’ said the stern old man, ‘there are communities, and ours is one of 
them, in which that is, if not tke worst that can be said of an offence, a most 
serious aggravation of it. It is with me the unpardonable vice. The youth 
who was capable, in Corcuran’s circumstances, of commiting an indiscretion, is 
not fit for the mission in Ireland.’ 

“« My father was obliged to return unsuccessful, and poor Corcoran, instead 
of becoming a priest, had to betake himself to the office of shaping out the 
\blocks from which priests are to be made (* Deus inde,’ you know). But here 
|we are arrived,” said he, as they reached an open doorway, and heard from 
above a buzzing noise, which seemed to denote the progress of literary la- 
|bours. 

Through this noise, or rather above it, could be heard a voice of command. 

“ Listen !” said Mr. Derinzy ; “the master is discoursing some point of 
war—ay, he is tracing out a camp.” 

For some time they listened to a discourse on ancient encampments, the 
jcomparative advantages of the circular form and the square, the distribution of 
the various parts, the indusiry of Roman soldiers m encamping, and the chan- 
ges introduced towards the decline of the empire. 1t appeared that the ver- 
val description was aided by a map treced on the floor as he proceeded. 

The lecture ceased, and while Mr. Derinzy and Carleton ascended a steep 
and narrow staircase, the voice of the schoolmaster called out, “ Horatius Flac- 
cus!’ and was responded to by the shuffling of sundry heavily-shod feet pro- 
ceeding from various points uf the room towards the point from whence the 
voice issued. 

* I am not sorry,”’ said Mr. Derinzy, ‘that you have an opportunity of hear- 
ing aclass at an Irish hedge-school. It may serve to give you a new idea of 
scholarship, not the most orthodox certainly.” 

The garret, or loft, into which they entered, exhibited a specimen of what 
has been named, in more modern times, pursuit of learnmg under difficulties. 
Not fewer than fifty persons of various ages, none perhaps under fifteen, most 
of them in the dress of peasants, or in garments manifestly not primarily de- 
|sigued for the wearer, were to be seen seated at the skeletous of nekety desks, 
and intently studying. Some were lighted in their labours by small candles 
stuck against the wall, some had their lights in potatoes or pieces of turf which 
they had bored for the purpose, and sume, of more careful habits and more me- 
chanical talents, had constructed little lanterns, or shades, of paper, which pro- 
tected their emaciated luminaries from wandering currents of air, and concen- 
trated their gleams upon the book which was the subject of study. 

The master, who was seated at a small table in a remote corner, as soon as 
he became aware of the entrance of visitors, arose to salute them. His attire 
seemed to be a species of half-moumming for the lost hopes of youth. The gar- 
ments were al] of a drab colour, but decorated with black horn buttons, which 
were, upon the coat, of the largest dimensions. His stockings, which joined 
the nether garment at the knee, were black worsted, and his shoes were clasped 
with broad silver buckles. There were three rows of curls m his unpowdered 
wig, and when he arose, be su pported his steps, halting a little on the right leg, 
with a cane headed in horn. He was about sixty years of age, had quick grey 
eyes, and a subdued ruddiness on his cheek that could not be called florid. He 
was thin, and not tall, but had that air of professional dignity acquired by habits 


guest, was one of the company, the cause of his absence ; and added, that he 
was about to leave him again, “ unless,” said he, “ you have a curiosity to see 
one of those schools which our laws prohibit, and where, through the conni- 
vance of those by whom law is administered, Roman Catholics receive instrac- 


ulon. 

Carleton expressed a desire to accompany his friend, and in due 
time was pacing the cmteaee him towards the academy of Mr. Joseph Cor- 
coran. 


It is not amiss to observe, that Mr. Derinzy’s excuses for leaving the compa- 
ny earlier than it was usual for a foreman of the grand-jury to retire, were fa- 
vousably accepted. It was enough for him to say that a matter in which one of 
his tenants was seriously concerned, demanded his attention. The paramount 
such a claim was instantly adinitted. 

As friends walked on, one and another youth, or rather man, passed 
them, whom Mr. Derinzy detected by the pile of books which each carried un- 


lof undisputed command. Such, in his outward appearance, was Mr. Joseph 
Corcoran. 

“Your most obadieut humble sarvant, genteels,” said he, bowing ceremo- 
jniously to the party as they entered. 

They duly returned the salute—Mr. Derinzy, with the greeting of an old ac- 
quaintance. 

“* My friend, Mr. Carleton,” he added, “has heard of your school. I was 
sure you would admit of his having an opportunity of knowing something more 
than mere report of it.” ‘ 
“If it will plaise his honour,” replied the master, “to investigate the ac- 
quisitions of my young students in their humanities—I humbly presume, sir,”” 
tarning to Carleton, * you will uot pronounce them unlettered or uncultivated 


|| —indoctos aut incultos.”’ 


“ By no means, Mr. Corcoran,” said Carleton ; “1 would not interrupt wi 
You were, | imagine, in the act of instructing a class. If you will oomlitae, 
I shall have much pleasure in being a hearer.” 


der hie arm, and by some little y of gait and costume, as eléves of that 


* Sir, at your command,” and he bowed again lowly, but statelily. “It is 

ithe best of breeding to show our shupariors that we believe the communication 

of their lips to be of a similitude with the thoughts in their mind, and to do the 
they require scene ibus, without excuses or circumlocutions,”’ 
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These,’’ ssid he, ‘are wending their way to the academy. They will 
serve as guides, if we keep them in sight.” . c 
“ What.do they learn at their -schools, these sturdy youths '” asked ¥ 
Casieton. 
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He had advanced into the centre of the room, and now returned, leading the 
new Visitants within the circle formed by the class, while a stillness, remarkable, 


from its contrast to the busy sounds of labour it succeeded, spread over every 


part of the school, and glances of earnesthess and respectgpursued the proces-, 
sion, which the master—in the opinion of his pupils, a master-spirit of the age, 
—conducted to his tripod or tribunal. 

“ Young academicians, gentlemen,” said he, introducing his class. “ Boys, 
do yeer best endayvours. Here is an honourable geutieman from England, that 
heerd of ye, and he is come to see which is the best—yeer character, or yeer- 
selves. Incipe.”’ 

The youth to whom he nodded, read with a sonorous voice, but with little re- 
gard to prosody— 

“‘ Quim veerum aut haroa leera vel acree, 
Tebia shumes celebrare Cleeo, 
Quim Daum—cujus recinet jocosa. 

Nomen imago,” ¢&c. 

When a translation into the English fashionable at country schools in Ireland 
ninety years ago, had been made by the class in general—the master said— 

sag How many of ye, boys, have made an endayvour to improve the constbur, 
by elevating it—which of ye are the poets?” 

In answer, four or five aver peat men, rather—held up rude heavy slates, 
that might almost be termed flags. ‘The master, turning to Carleton, said— 

“ Once every week, sir, I encourage these youths to the bouldness of render- 
ing some lines of the t into a poetical form. Will it plaise you to hear 
them? The whole class remains for such observations as my poor janius 
capacitates me to deliver, but only a few have the injanium et os magna sona- 
turum.”’ 


Carleton expressed his desire, courteously, to hear the more select pupils ; 
and the master made a sign to a boy, who began ina tone of mingled brogue 


and song— 
“ What man—what haro—or what god ‘” 

“ Laive off, Mr. Carmody,” cried the mastgr; “do you think that I can to- 
lerate you in such irreverence Do you think that | can allow you to be shuf 

ing men, and haroes, and gods, so promiscuous—like a deck of dirty cards, 
without dignity or distinction? As if I was to put these honourable gintlemen 
into a concatenation with the likes of you. Don’t you persaive how the author 
demains himself? * What man, or haro”’ cries he, and then he writes two ele- 
gant lines about the muse and her musical instraments. Then, whin he, as one 
may say, has got over his timidity, aud his courage is grew sthrong—then he 
adventures to up and spake of the divinities—and obsarve how he does it—-jist 
in two words, quim Daum. That’s the raal climax. That's the proper reve- 
rence for what’s great. Heffernan, how is your verse done ¢” 

A second youth commenced, a little more timidly than his predecessor— 

“What man is there— 
What valiant hare— 
O wilt thou, Clio——” 

“ That won’t do, Mr. Heffernan—you’re a disgrace to your name, and to the 
school. ‘ What valiant hare!’ Is that like the author? For shame. It’s 
worse than forgery. Horatius Flaccus wasn’t the man to make a hare of a 
haro, be quartering him into two halves. Do you go on, O'Leary.” 


“ What man of might—what buried wight——” 


“* Where did you find that word ‘ wight,’ O’Leary '” 
“In Don Bellianis, of Greece, sir, or the honour of chivalry,”’ said the 


th. 
ae Well, lad, take my advice, and never burry a word, without larning the 

ing of it. The word ‘ wight’ manes a living thing. It does not limit it- 
self into a correspondance with ‘ veerum,’ but applies aiqually to animals of 
every description. But, I'll tell you what it does not apply to—to any thing, 
whether man or baste, that's berrid—at laste, it does not apply to any thing) 
that’s dead. It comes from veevere or veeventia. ‘The double U is only the 
form the Jarmans and Saxons pronounce the V in. When I was visiting Trinity 
College, Dublin, gintlemen,” said he, turning to Carleton and his companion, 
“and the librarian did me the honour to show me the books, I saw an ould En- 
glish Bible that had the word ‘ Wights,’ instead of ‘ bastes,’ as it is in other 
Bibles—as a correspondance for the word zoa, living things—so that you, Hef- 
fernan, see what your transiation manes—‘ what crayture buried alive.’ ”’ 

* Mr. Corcoran, may | speak with you apart, fora moment '”’ said Mr. De- 
rinzy—‘‘ | regret to interrupt you, but business——” 

The schoolmaster bowed with his usual ceremonious composure—‘“ I wait 
your commands, sir,” following the gentleman to the door of the apartment. 

“Pray, how does your pupil, Archibald Ryan, conduct himself? He is 
son to a tenant of mine, whom | value, and [ wish to withdraw the lad fora 
few days from your care—but, first, { wish to know his character.” 

“ He is a good youth, sir, and injanuous—a little too much given to tke sports 
of youth. God keep them from harming him,” added the poor man with a sigh, 
* but he minds his studies. Your honour heard him consthur—the slight, 
comely youth, to the right—the last but one.” 

“ On the whole, then, you think him a well-behaved lad !"’ 

“ And of goud principles, too, Mr. Derinzy.” 

After some further conversation, the two parties returned to the table, and 
the schoolmaster called on ‘* Archibald Ryan.” 

“ This is our man,” said Mr. Derinzy, in a whisper to Carleton, pointing his 
attention to Kyan, a slight, active-looking youth, handsome in features and figure, 
with acowntenance in which a lurking spirit of frolic and fun was to be seen, 
under an air of some little bashfulness and timidity. The youth began— 

“What valiant nman——" 


and then paused, and looked up. 
“ Perge, puer,” said the master, “ J do not object to the epithet.” 
“What valiant man, 
What hare gone——” 
“Tf you intend that for a rhyme, ’tis a mistake—but, go on.” 
*“O Clio, wilt thou praise, 
On pipe, or lyre, 
With sowl of fire——” 
“ There is no ‘sowl of fire’ in the original. The author spakes of the cha- 
racter of the instruments, not about the passion of a muse.”’ 
“ I change, sir!” said the boy. 
Mr. nodded. 
“With pipe-note shrill, 
» Or harp’s proud thrill, 
In wide resounding lays. 


il. 
** What haughty Don, 
Thro’ Helicon 
’s deep shades wilt thou proclaim— 
While aycho flighty, 
From Pindus mighty” 
“ Rayther a long aycho,”” muttered Mr. Corcoran—“ but, proceed.” 
“ Chants back the lauded name.” 


Ul. 
“ What name of God——”’ 
“ Perge, boy—‘ name of God ’—I do not object.” 
“ What name of God, 
Shall make them nod, 
The groves of Hamus cowld, 
That left their place, 
In rambling race, 
To folly sweet tunes of ould.” 


“That word ‘folly’ should be ‘follow,’ Ryan ” 


Iv, 

“Oh, would Orphaus 
Arise, and play us 

The necromantic strain, 
That put a sowle in every tree, 
And on rivers flowing free, 
On the winds that fleeter be, 

Laid its music for a chain.” 


“ There’s no sich petition as yours in the author, Mr. Ryan. Horatius didn’t 
want to have such a rival as Orphaus near him.—Ha, ha, ha —But, I would be 
glad, now, to have a rayson from you for some of your expressions. Why do 
you begin ‘what valiant man?’ There is no valiant in the author.” 

“Tt is contained in the word veerum.” 

“Right, Mr. Ryan—the differentia essentialis of homo is rayson; the diffe- 
rentia of ver is valiour. And so, ina dialogue between St Patrick and U’Sheen, 
as it is related by an ould monk, when the saint is using his endayvours to ex- 
plain the Christhin doctrine, and to show him the sinse of being paceful and 
humane, because God made ©'Sheen's inimies, as well as himself; says 
O’Sheen—says he—*I am something betther than God made me.’ ‘ How is 
that?’ asks the saint. And O’Sheen answers, ‘ Quim hominem Daus beilum 


fecit verum.’ Because, you see, ’tis in war men become habitiated to all sorts 


of dangers and darings, and come to take their pleasure inthem. The Gray- 
cians had their two names, anthropos and aner. ‘The Romans their two, homo 
and vir. The English only one, man—I suppose, sir,” bowing to Carleton— 
“because courage is a common quality of your countrymen—and ye expect, 
that when there’s the sowl and the rayson of the human spacies, there ought to 
be, to the boot of it, the valiour that makes a man.’’ 

‘On this principle,” said Carleton, “ your language ought to be equally par- 
simonious with ours.”’ 

After a minute's pause, Corcoran bowed lowly, and said, 

“* Perhaps we could spacify something consentaneous in the Irish tongue ; 
but our day is dark—is dark,’’ said the old man, waving his head with a sigh, 
and muttering almost unconsciously, 

**« Divum inclementia dura 
Has evertit opes sternitique culmina Troje.’ 
Fennesy, what name does the author give to aycho?” 

“He calls it imago, sir,—Imago jocosa.” 

“ Ay, sir, an image of the voice—an image of air: like as wather reflects an 
image of things that may be seen. 1 don’t considher your version, Mr. Ryan, 
of the word jocosa, to be quite litheral. Jocosa does not mane ‘flighty ;° it 
manes merry. Just as if aycho was to be mocking, but not maliciously, the 
spaker, when it repates his words. There is an ould proverb, ‘ A joke brakes 
no bones ;’ as much as to say, that it’s taking a liberty, but taking it in a man- 
ner not to give sarious offence. Take my advice, boys, it’s a dangerous thing 
to be meddling in jokes. Nobody ought to thry it that hasn’t nice manners 
and good sinse. Some says that nothing but words or sounds ought to be called 
a joke, for they say the word comes from the Greek iakos, which signifies sound 
or noise. At any rate, I’d advise ye all never to thry worse jokes; such, Mr. 
Heffernan, as putting live rats and mice into one another’s pockets ; or taching 
little dogs, O'Leary, to bite the legs of chairmen in the streets; or other fol- 
lies that [won't mention now. All] want ye to observe is, that nobody that 
hasn't the nicest of wanners, and the best of breeding, is of a capacity to prac- 
tise a joke. The author calls aycho an image. It 1s to be obsarved tnat the 
image of an indiveedia! differs from a similitude of him. Many things may 
have a likeness—by accident ; they may be like in some parts, and different in 
others. An image is intended tobe like in every part. An ould author says, 
that body is the shadow of God (an expression that has more wisdom in it, 
maybe, than ye cau yet discover); sowl 1s in his likeness ; and angels in his 
image. Ryan, you said, ‘what name of God’—do you know any Sing very 
much to be remembered consarning the holy name!” 

** {do not remimber,” said the youth. 

“In the prencipal languages of the ancients, a name for God is to be found 
composed of four letthers. ‘Thus Marsilius Fiscinus obsarves, that the Egyp- 
tians, the Persians, the Syrians, the Majee, the Greeks, the Arabians, and many 
other nations and cominunities, as well as the Romans, had aitche of them, a 
name of neither less or more than the four letthers. It is still more wonderful 
that in the Hebrew tongue every letther is a vowel—denoting that every ele- 
ment in the word is igdependent, having a capacity to sound of itself. A ray- 
son 1s consaved for the cousthruction of the name—namely, that it was to ra- 
present the constitution of things; which are composed of being, essence, act, 
and power ; and the nature of bodies, which are made up of fire, air, ayrth, and 
wather. For, as it is said, the extarnal things that damonstrate God, come 
from the world to our senses, from our senses to the mind, and the thought that’s 
consaved in the mind is born, a body may say, into a language ; and as the de- 
monstration of God was resaved from four elements, the mind, bee its natheral 
instincts, uses four elements of speech in inventing a name for him.” ' 

This speech was evideutly designed for the visitors, rather than for the class. 
The old man could be detected in various side glances towards them as he 


spoke it ; and at the conclusion, as if to apologize for so much inappropriate 
he addressed himself to Carleton, 
“ In my airly years, sir, my studies were more comprehensive, although not 
promeescuous, than might be expected from a poor pedagogue. It was my’ ‘ 
mbition to be a priest of the Catholic church ; but I was not found worthy— 
was not found worthy: I was led astray ; and ’tis my pinance—God give me ’ 
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stringth to bear it like a Christhin—instead of becoming an ecclesiastic my- 
self, to prepare better subjects for that holy state—vcece cotis fungar,” con- 
cluded he, with asigh. ‘“ Ryan,” he resumed, “ how does the Irish language 
help to explain the story of Ocphate, making the threes obey him?” 

“J never heerd tell, sir.” 

“In the Bobel-Loth and the Beth-Luis-Mion, the ouldest alphabets that ex- 
ist, every letther is the name of a three. Now, as to what place Orphaus be- 
longed to, theme's various opinions. Some say one thing, and some another. 


For my part, I would not directly spacify what counthry he was of ; an’ as for|| 


saying that his raal name was O’ Rafferty, that's a thing that I wouldn't be po- 
sitive of ; only I’d say this, that it's as raysonable an explanation of the word) 
as is commonly gave for it; just as near it as the Syrian araph, or the Hebrew, 
word either, that’s conjectured for the root it comes from. More by-token, the 
O’ Rafferties were fond of a good song themselves, and they wor good subjects 
too for a song; and besides,” continued he, with a smile and a twinkle, as ‘f 
conscious that he was coasting round the ridiculous, *‘ every one knows that if 


dried fish, and frozen rein-deer marrow. Our guests arrived at five o'clock in 
itheir best furs, and after the first burst of admiration at our arrangements, the 
ladies took their seats, and began to sing national songs ; afterwards the young- 
er ones played at various games, and danced with slow and apparently laborious 
effort to the sound of the old hunter's violin. At ten o'clock the company took 
their leave, with endless thanks for the entertainment; nor were these mere 
words of course, for, a year or two afterwards, they still spoke of our agreeable 
jand brilliant party as a bright spot in their remembravce.’ 

The preparations Tor departure being completed, it was necessary to bid adieu 
to these simple-minded Siberians, and to proceed on a preliminary excursion to 
Cape Chelagskoi. Fully equipped, the party set out on the 19th of February. 
The loads, independently of provisions, consisted of a conical tent of rein-deer 
skin, two hatchets, an iron plate on which a fire could be lighted, a trivet, a 
soup-kettle, a tea-kettle, a pocket-lantern, a few wax candles, some changes of 
linen, a bear- skin a-piece to sleep on, and a double rein-deer skin coverlet for 
jevery two persons ; also the requisite ;hilosophical instraments and arms. The 


they did not call for the threes to follow them, they were good warrants, espe- weather was clear and pleasant, with a temperature at noon of — 20 to — 26 
cially the lads of Killballyoleatherem, to cut down a three when they wanted, degrees, which was not troublesome when the wind did not blow. Whena 
one, and to handle a stout sapling or shillelagh, in fair or patthren, where such’ breeze sprung up, the cold became intense, and coald with difficulty be faced 

pal ’ , — |\tent, ice formed on the persons of the travellers, and in the morning hoar- 
them clear the way for them, and follow others that went fast enough before was visible on peter effected by the breath. One night M. Kasmin, one 
. |,and next morning, to his great alarm, he t ockings were frozen 
from, he was a great poet and a great orathur, and some think that he invinted  'to his feet. Haprily, by rubbing wih effects followed. 
the — oor at hen, rate, we had such a peng speech Sangh was aa As the expedition approached the confines of the snow-covered land, the in- 
of him that a te Age 0 es at or eae sot = rey cold and violent wind made travelling very difficult. ‘To guard the 
Graycians got hould of the story in their thrade with Ireland, * maybewoming| dogs from being frozen, the drivers were obliged to put clothing on their bodies, 
meant, it was ught to be a w raa $s, € story was) intense frost had rendered the snow loose and granular, so that the s -run- 

poo I sometimes tell my scholars, Mr. Derinzy, that they vught to take/'ners no longer glided smoothly over its aan? : me 
a lesson from the alphabet, when they find that the first letter of it manes the! On the 5th of March the party reached the north-west point of the Chelag- 

. : , ‘often to ascen iceberys ninety feet high, and to descend a 

military tread of a patrol, as a guard passed the door, made an observation upon the sledges. At other ones ep had to wale te their waists Sanems har- 
the postion themselves to the sledges, which the poor dogs were to drag af- 
ast nij and ~| (latitude egrees, longi u ees, aving 
signation, being yet in ignorance of his brother's arrest, the imelligence that he tions, returned in his route to Nijnei-Kolymsk, which he reached on the 14th of 
was to have an improvised vacation for a few days, until the disturbance hehad March. A few days after his arrival, M. Von Matiuschkin, who had set out 


caused was forgotten. 


on an expedition in a different direction, also returned, bringing with him some 


The gentlemen, in the act of departing, made some complimentary remarks information respecting the Tchuktches, a nomade tribe, who, receding into the 


to the schoolmaster, which he received thankfully, yet as his due. 

“ We are no great things of Graycians, gentlemen,” said be ; “ but for the 
humanities of the Latin tongue, and the translating the grand language of the 
Romans into English, which will not be derogatory to it, { would not be afeard 
to match the boys of this seminary with others. More | will not say ; modesty 
is more becoming than arrogance ” 

** I can assure you,” said Carleton, “I have felt no little interest in what | 
have witnessed in your school. There is, however, one thing which I do not 


_ extreme wilderness of Siberia, have hitherto defied Russian conquest 

| barbarians, as may be supposed, are heathens, and al] attempts at converting 
|'them to Christianity have failed, partly in consequence of their language — 
_ deficient ir words to express new and abstract ideas. Polygamy is genera 
amongst them ; and they kill not only all deformed and weakly children, but 
(their own parents, when they become unable to endure the fatigues and hard- 
| ships of a wandering life. They cannot be said to have any religion, but are 
_ influenced by gloomy superstitions, and consult, on all important occasions, a 


very well understand—your principles of prosody : you do not pronounce Latin, set of highly imaginative and half-crazy fanaticts called Shamans. Worked 


as wedo. My notions of the quantity of syllavles have been a good deal con- 
founded.” 

“ And peradventure, sir, we may be in error. There are things which we 
do not study with the same care as English scholars. We investigate the 
quality of an author’s works, and judge little by the quautity. You'll pardon 
my facetiousness, I humbly hope, sir,” said the old man, a iittle—a very little 
—provoked, as if no language but that of praise had been familiar to him. 

“* But do you not think that prosocy ought to be studied *”” 

“ Surely, sir. It’s an especial good help for them that have not an ear for 
music. "Tis good indeed for every student in the humanities. But what sur- 
prises me entirely in the English—that are such great scholars—is the way they 
pronounce the Latin vowels. There was a master here the day before vester- 
day, who recited various strophes of the stately Romans. May I never dis- 
tinguish myself for devotion to the relics of great men, if I did not think while 
I was attending to him that | was in the lower world, as Virgilius describes it, 
listening to the vor exilis of the men that spoke thundher, as one may say, 
while they were alive.” 

Carleton and Mr. Derinzy took leave of the schoolmaster—leaving him the 
delight of his prepossession ; benevolently unwilling to dissipate a delusion like 
his. The honour of English scholarship was not vitally concerned iy silencing 
the poor man, and Carleton remembered the complaint of the madman reduced 
to sanity of mind, 

“ Pol me occidistis amici.” 
He therefore discontinued the discussion ; and begging leave to make an offer- 
ing which was to be laid out in the purchase of prizes, he saluted the old man 
with kindly courtesy, and took his leave. ‘ 


WRANGELL’S EXPEDITION TO THE POLAR SEA. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


upon by solitude, the contemplation of a savage nature, long vigils, fasts, and 
_ the use of narcotics and stimulants, these men become persuaded of i 

| supernatural powers, and k«ep up an intercourse with the invisible world by 
|\beating in the silence of midnight on their magic dram. *A true Shaman is 
not a cool and ordinary deceiver, but a psychological phenomenon, well deserv- 
_ ing of attention. Whenever I have seen them operate, they have left me with 
a long-continued and gloomy impression. The wild look, the blood-shot eyes, 
| the labouring breast and convulsive utterance, and seemingly involuntary distor- 
ition te the face and the whole body, the streaming hair, even the hollow 
| sound of the drum, all contributed to the effect ; and I can well understand 


||that the whole should appear to the uncivilised spectator as the work of evil 


spirits.’ 
| _M. Von Wrangell now set out on a second journey along the shores of the 
Polar Sea, taking only thirty days’ provisions, and trusting to an occasional re- 
‘plenishment by success in bear-hunting. ‘The ocean was an extensive plain of 
ice, broken only by a few scattered masses. To avert the ill effects from the 
| reflection of the snow on the eyes, some black crape was distributed as veils 
to the party. Having made observations on the position and character of cer- 
| tain small Islands, they proceeded on their journey ; but, owing to the mild- 
‘ness of the weather, it was attended with some danger. The surface of the 
‘icy plain was occasionally wet by the inelting of the snow, and not well calcu- 
lated to bear the sledges. In latitude 71 degrees 32 minutes, when going in 
a north-easterly direction, the difficulty seemed to increase. ‘ At first we got 
jon pretty rapidly, notwithstanding occasional salt patches, but these gradually 
increased until we had gone about fifteen wersts, when we found ourselves in 
what may be called a deep salt moor, where it was impossible to advance. I 
examined the ice beneath the brine, and found it only five inches thick, and so 
rotten, that it was easily cut through with a common knife. We hastened to 
iquit a place so fraught with danger ; and after going four wersts in a south by 


Our first notice of M. Von Wrangell’s work brought us to the period of his 


east direction, we reached a smooth surface covered with a compact crust of 
snow. When we had gone a couple of wersis over this, | had the ice exam- 


settlement for the winter in Nijnei-Kolymsk, a small town on the river Kolyima, ined, and found it one foot two inches thick. ‘The depth of the sea was twelve 
in an extremely remote part of Siberia, near the Frozen Ocean. Here prepar- ‘fathoms, and the bottom greenish mud. We halted one or two wersts further 
ations were made for a start early in February, when the cold was somewhat)/on, near some inconsiderable hummocks, where the thickness of the crusi of 
abated. The instructions from the Russian admiralty directed that the first) ice and the depth of the water were examined,and found the same as before. The 


year the expedition should proceed to Cape Chelagskoi, where, being divided) |water gushed up through the holes which had been made in the ice, and over- 


into two parts, one under Wrangell was to go in search of a northern land, 
while the other was to examine the coast as far to the eastward as circum- 
stances would permit. ‘To do this efficiently, there were required fifty 
sledges, sixty hundred dogs, and at least forty day’s provision. As it was ne- 
cessary to proceed in February, there remained only three months for prepara- 
tion. 


iflowed to a considerable distance in al! directions, and soon imparted its bitter 
‘salt taste to the snow. When the watery particles evaporate in the sun, they 
leave behind a thick brine, part of which forms crystals, and part contributes 
\to destroy the ice. Meanwhile the north wind increased in strength, and must 
have raised a considerable sea in the open water, as we heard the sound of the 
agitated element beneath, and felt the undulatory motion of the thin crust of 


While forwarding operations forthe journey, M. Von Wrangell was sur-| ice. Our position was at least an anxious one ; the more so, as we could take 
prised at the arrival of the well known English traveller, Captain Cochrane, on’ no step to avoid the impending danger. I believe few of our party slept, ex- 
the 31st of December, and in conversation with this eccentric person, the new| cept the dogs, who alone were unconscious of the great probability of the ice 
year (1821) came in with a temperature of—50 degrees. 11 order to show his being broken up by the force of the waves’ From this situation of extreme 

est some of the amuseimenits of the place, as well as to give a general treat) danger the party were glad to make a hasty retreat. ‘The most northern lati- 
the commander of the expedition invited all the principal inhabitants for Twellth,) tude gained on this occasion was 7! degrees 43 minates. In proceeding to- 
Night, night of houses, the land, the narrowest escapes from engulfinent in the breaking surface 
ing to a Cossack who could play the violin. * The assembly-room was light 


were made, and sometimes the open fissures of water had to be crossed on 
up with train-oil lamps, the walls ornamented by a little drapery, and the floor! |boards carried in the sledges for the purpose. The 10th of April found the 
strewed with yellow sand. The refreshments for the ladies were tea, some (party still struggling with difficulties; and this being Easter day, it was re- ~ 
lumps of sugar, and ceder-nuts. Supper consisted of fish*eakes, struganina,|/solved to dedicate it to rest and devotional exercises. *We joined,’ says M. 
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Von Wrangell, ‘ in the prayers of our far-distant friends by the prescribed ser- 
viee, which was read by M. Bereshnoi, and the hymns were sung by our Cos- 
sacks and sledge-drivers. A block of ice was carved to represent an altar, and 
the only wax-light we possessed was burned in front of it. ‘The day was one 
of rest and refreshment to all. Our festive fare was fragal enough ; we had 
reserved for it a few rein-deer’s tongues and a littie brandy : a much greater 
treat was a small fire, kept up during part of the day.’ On the 11th, the dogs 
and men being refreshed and the sledges repaired, the party hastened onward, 
impelled by the noise of the crashing ice, which sounded like distant thunder. 
Fortunately land was reached without any serious accident, arfll the expedition 
arrived safely at Nijnei-Kulymsk on the 28th of April. ie 

The summer of 1821 was devoted to several Jand and coasting excursions by 
different divisions of the corps, each adding something to the ascertained know- 
ledge of this part of the world. The winter which followed was more than us-| 
ually severe, and a new misfortune overtook the district around Nijnei-Kolymsk, 
in a malady among the dogs. One hundred of these useful animals were re- 
quired for M. Von Wrangell’s third excur-ion to the Polar Sea in 1822, but it) 
was with the greatest difficulty that thirtv-six*could be procured. With these 
a party set out on the 14th of March, and on this occasion reached latitude 72 


degrees 2 minutes, but still without discovering any large tract of land. From|) 
the nature of the ice, the increasing depth of the sea, and other circumstances, | 


M. Von Wrangell appears to have come tothe conclusion that there was really 
no great mass of land in this part of the Polar Sea, and that it was useless pur- 
suing an investigation fraught with so much danger. He accordingly once 
more returned to land, making in his course some new observations on 
the coast. He reached his old quarters at Nijnci-Kolymsk on the 5th of 


ay. 
Part of the summer was devoted to an expedition westwards, through a sin- 
gular tract of country called the Stony Tundra! and an expedition of a more 


not venture into the open air when the cold had attained a certain intensity. 
An Iakut, when travelling, wears only his usual in-door clothing, and at ni 
spreads a horse-cloth on the snow, which, with a saddle for his pillow, forms 
the whole of his bedding : his only covering is the fur jacket which he has worn 
durmg the day, and which he pulls off and puts over his back and shoulders, 
while the front of his body has scarcely any covering, and is turned to a blazing 
fire. When he has lain for some time in this way, and feels so warm that he 
is near perspiring, he stops up his nose and ears with little bits of fur, and 
lcovers his face s» as to leave only an exceedingly small aperture for breathing, 
and that is all that he requires in the most intense cold not to be frozen during 
sleep Even in Siberia the Iakuts are called iron men, and | suppose that there 
are not any other people in the world who endure cold and hunger as they do. 
\I have seen them frequently, in the severe cold of this country, and when the 
fire had long been extinguished, and the light jacket had slipped off their shoul- 
ders, sleeping quietly, completely exposed to the heavens, with scarcely any 
‘clothing on, and their bodies covered with a thick coat of rime.’ 


| Here we may take leave of M. Von Wrangell’s most interesting production, 
|which we confidently recommend as a valuable addition to popular literature. 
|The intrepid author, it is agreeable to learn, reached St. Petersburg in safety on 


ithe 15th of August 1824, having mm his anys wanderings added not a few 
important facts to the general stock of information respecting the polar re- 
gions. 


BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS.—NO. III. 
(Coutinued.) 
O’ Malley.— What the deuce is Young Francedoing! We used to hear a 
great deal about that scamp, with his long hair and bludgeon. 1s he extinct? 
Bon Gat@ecr.—Not a bit of him. He is sacré-ing away at no allowance 
in the train of Joinville ; a very competent leader, if all accounts be true. 


important kind was performed by Lieutenant Anjou thence northwards to the 


islands of New Siberia, Fadejvskoi, and Kotelnoi, lying under latitude 75 de-||; 


O' Malley.—I hope Abd-el-Kader will give their jackets a sufficient dust- 


grees, beyond which it was found too hazardous to proceed by sledges ; and to ¢— PRE elt pt oeee him alone for that! But a second Young France 


attempt the journey by boats would have been not less dangerous. An impor- 


has arisen. The Legitimist party 1s putting forth its strength for henry of 


tant object was gained by these united expeditions, in laying down a correct)'pordeaux. The next occupant of the Gallic throne will have a sharp tussle for 


chart of the northern coast of Siberia, and of the few islands with which the 
frozen ocean is here studded. 

M. Von Wrangell undertook his last expedition to the Polar Sea in March 
1823, provided with a few good teams of dogs. The object was to penetrate 
as far eastward as possible ; and, after difficulties as great as were ever previ- 
ously encountered, he reached latitude 70 degrees 51 minutes, longitude 175!) 
degrees 27 minutes. From this point, which was about sixty miles from the}; 
nearest land, the party hurried rapidly back, the rising temperature and increas- 
ing number of fissures in the ice giving signal to lose no time in the retreat. 
But the nearer they approached the coast, the danger fearfully augmented. The 
icy plain broke into huge fragments, and driving became impossible. The sit- 
uation of the forlorn travellers was now truly awful, and we shall leave the au- 
thor to describe the scene in his own words. 

‘ After driving only three wersts, we found our old track completely obliter- 
ated by fresh hummocks and fissures, which rendered our advance so difficult, || 
that we were at last forced to abandon a part of the stores which we carried.|| 
After toiling on for two wersts more, we frond ourselves completely surrounded || 
by lanes of water, opening more and more, until to the west the sea appeared _ 
completely open with floating ice, and dark vapours ascending from it obscured) 
the whole horizon. To the south we still saw what appeared a plain of ice, but); 
it consisted only of larger fragments, and even these we pe not reach, as 
we were separated from them by a wide space of water. Thuscut off on every 
side, we awaited the night with anxiety. Happily for us, both the sea and air 
were calm, and this circumstance, and the expectation of a night-frost, gave us 
ae During the night (March 26--27) a gentle breeze sprung up from the) 

-N.W., and gradually impelled the ice-island on which we were towards the 
east, and nearer to the larger surface before-mentioned. In order to get over 
the remaining space, we hooked with poles the smaller pieces of ice which 
floated about, and formed with them a kind of bridge, which the night-frost 
cemented sufficiently to admit of our crossing over upon it before sunrise on 
the 27th. We had hardly proceeded one werst, when we found ourselves in a 
fresh labyrinth of lanes of water, which hemmed us in on every side. As all 
the floating pieces around us were smaller than the one on which we stood, 
which was seventy-five fathoms across, and as we saw many certain indica- 
tions of an approaching storm, I thought it better to remain on the larger mass, 
which offered us somewhat more security ; and thus we waited quietly what-|! 
ever Providence shou d decree. Dark clouds now rose from the west, and the!) 
whole atmosphere became filled with a damp vapour. A strong breeze suddenly || 
sprung up from the west, and increased ‘in less than half an hour to a_storm.)| 

very moment huge masses of ice around us were dashed against each other, | 
and broken into a thousand fragments Our little party remained fast on our 
ice-island, which was tossed to and fro by the waves. We gazed in most | 
painful inactivity on the wild conflict of the elements, expecting every moment | 
to be swallowed up. We had been three long hours in this position, and still) 
the mass of ice beneath us held together, when suddenly it was caught by the). 
storm, and hurled against a large field of ice : the crash was terrific, and the) 
mass beneath us was shattered into fragments. At this dreadfal moment, when) 
escape seemed impossible, the impulse of self-preservation implanted in every | 

| 
| 
| 


human being saved us. Instinctively we all sprung at once on the sledges, and 
urged the dogs to their full speed ; they flew across the yielding fragments to 
the field om which we had been stranded, and safely reached a part of it of fir- 
mer character, on which were several hammocks, and where the dogs imme- 
diately ceased running, conscious, apparently, that the danger was past. We 
were saved : we joyfully embraced each other, and united in thanks to God for 
our preservation from such imminent peril. But the continued raging of the 
tempest, and the crashing of the ice around, warned us not to delay ; and after 
a few moments’ repose, we hastened onwards, guided by our view of the coast, 
to our first deposit of provisions, four wersts from the shore. There we loqded 
our sledges with as much as they could carry, and before it was perfectly dark, 
reached the land.’ 

Thas rescued from destruction among the melting ices of the Polar Sea, the 
party proceeded along the coast by Cape Chelagskoi, visited the settlements of 
the Tehuktches, and retarned to Nijnei-Kolymsk on the 10:h of May. Hav- 
ing now vor geo the execution of their instructions, as far as practicable, the 
members of the expedition prepared to set out homewards. They departed on the 

19th of November, following a track towards Jakutsk, usually taken by a 

caravans, and accompanied by afew wandering Iakuts. The degree of cold a 

exposure which this hardy people can endure in their jourseys was a matter of, 
irprise to the travellers. ‘The Iakuts,’ it is remarked, ‘do not use any kind 
ftent or covering, ner any of the larger fur garments, without which we could 


his seat. 

Bon Gaultier —L’ Empereur is a buried war-cry. 

Young Scotland.—Ay,—and yet it seems almost a pity. The Grand Army, 
with its gorgeous staff of marshals, was the greatest pageant of modern Eu- 
rope ; and the man that could sway them all with a nod or sigh, must indeed 
have been a stupendous character. His name will be long remembered from 
the shores of Africa to the snowy plains of Russia. 

Bon Gaultier.—Can you not give us something on that subject ? 

Young Scotland.—Nothing original, certainly. However, if you will take 
a translation, | think | could run you off a poem from Freiligrath, a German 


‘bard of no mean stamp. It has some bearing upon the African question :— 


THE SCHEIK = SINAI IN 1830. 


“ Lift me without the tent, I say,—me and my ottoman,— 
I'll see the messenger myself! It is the Caravan 
From Africa, thou sayest, and they bring us news of war! 
Draw me without the tent, and quick! As at the desert well 
The freshness of the waters delights the tired gazelle, 
So pant I for the voice of him that cometh from afar !” 
Il. 
The Scheik was lifted from his tent, and thus outspake the Moor ;— 
“J saw, old Chief, the Tricolor on Algiers’ topmost tower— 
Upon its battlements the silks of Lyons flutter free, 
Each morning, in the market-place, the muster-drum is beat, 
And to the war-hymn of Marseilles, the squadrons pace the street. 
The armament from Toulon sailed: The Franks have crossed the sea. 
Ill. 
“ Towards the south, the columns march’d beneath a cloudless sky ; 
Their weapons glitter’d in the blaze of the sun of Barbary ; 
And with the dusty desert sand, their horses’ manes were white. 
The wild marauding tribes dispersed in terror of their lives ; 
They fied unto the mountains with their children and their wives, 
And urged the clumsy dromedary up the Atlas’ height. 
IV. 
“The Moors have ta’en their vantage ground, the volleys thunder fast 
The dark defile is blazing like a heated oven blast ; 
The lion hears the strange turmoil, and leaves his mangled 
No place was that for him to feed; and thick and loud the cries, 
Feu! Allah! Allah! En avant! in mingled discord rise ; 
The Franks have reached the summit—they have won the victory ! 
Vv. 
“With bristling steel, uponghe top the victors take their stand ; 
Beneath their feet, with all its towns, they see the promised land. 
From Tunis, even unto Fez, from Atlas to the seas, 
The cavaliers alight to gaze; and gaze full well they may, 
When countless minarets stand up so solemnly and gray, 
Amidst the dark green masses of the flowering myrtle trees. 


IV. 
‘«The almond blossoms in the vale; the aloe from the rock 
Throws out its long and prickly leaves, nor dreads the tempest’s shock : 
A blessed land, | ween, is that, though luckless is its Bey. 
There lies the sea—beyond lies France! Her banners in the air 
Float proudly and triumphantly—a salvo ' come, prepare ! 
And loud and long the mountains rang with that glad artillery.” 
Vil. 
“Tis they ! exclaimed the aged Scheik. ‘I’ve battled by their side— 
I] fought beneath the Pyramids! that day of ceathless pride. 
Red as thy turban, Moor, that eve, was every creek in Nile! 
But tell me—” and he griped his hand—* their Sultaun. Stranger, say— 
His form—his face—his posture, man? ‘Thou saw st him in the fray? 
His eye—what wore he?” But the Moor sought in his vest awhile, 
Vill. 
“ Their Sultaun, Scheik, remains at home within his walls : 
He sends a Pasha in his stead to brave the bolts and balls. 
He was not there. An Aga burst for him t h Atlas’ hold 
Yet I can show thee somewhat too. A Frankish Cavalier 
Told me his effigy was stamped upon this medal here— 
He gave it me with others for an Arab steed I sold.” 
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The old man took the golden coin ; looked steadfastly awhile, 
If that could be the Sultaun, whom, from the banks of Nile, 
He guided o'er the desert path—then sighed and thos spake he— 
“«'Tis not his eye—‘tis not his brow—another face is there, 
I never saw this man before—his head is like a pear! 
Take back thy meda!, Moor—'tis not that which I hoped to see.” 


Malley.—Charley, you're a regular truinp ! 

Young Scotland.—i am. ‘Tell me something new. Can't you give us a 
yarn or two about your exploits in the Legion? Faith, O'Malley, you must 
have a strong hankering after the Peninsula, to venture at your age upon a 
campaign with the chosen children of Newgate. 

O' Mallcy.— Hang them—rogues ali! I'll give you so:nething better. When 
I was at the taking of Ciudad Rod— 

Young Scotiand —Bon 

Bon Gau/tier —Well, Charles ! 


Young Scot‘and.—Don't you think another bottle! 
Bon Gaulticr.—Decidedly (calls down the well-hole.) M*Pherson, more wine, | 
and 100k sharp. 


Thane. (Subtus.)—Ooay. She kens. 
Sidier roy, as if she was Ian dhu nan Cath wersel|l—tat is, plack Shon of ta 
pattles. She canna stamack her ava! 

O Ma/ley.— What is that savage mutiering ! 

Bon Gaultier.—Merely his delight at seeing you here still, O'Malley. 
| beg pardon—we interrupt you. 

O' Malley.—As | was saying—When [ was-at the taking of— 

Young Scotland.—Ah now, my dear fellow! do tell us something about the, 
Legion. Confound the Old Peninsular exploits. What between Captain’ 
Hamilton and Colonel Napier and the squadron of military quill-drivers, who, 
have spoiled more toolscap than cartridge wrappers, we know every inch of the 
campaigning ground from Torres Vedras to the Pyrennees. No, captain! 
Give us something freso. You were one of those who drew the sword with) 
Evans, and gathered, if not laurels, at least a change of linen, with the West-| 
minster heroes, irom the verdant sedgerows of Spam. Surely there must be, 
something worth remembrance in such a chivalrous crusade 

OMalley.—F aith, Charley, as to linen, there was as little of that as an el | 
derly gentleman could desire. Happy was the man amongst us who saved his, 
own British shirts, without wasting fruitless efforts im pursuit of the Lasitaman 
tweel. Jt was a devilish bad business, | can teil you. Only conceive my dis-| 
gust, when, instead of commanding a company of Herculean heroes, | foend 
inyself degraded into the leader of the most villanous pack oY rogues that ever 
were swept from the assizes ! 

Bon Gaultier.—Were they really so bad ! 

O' Maliey.— Barrington was a joke to iny serjeant. Before le was enlisted a’ 
fortnight he had pawned the regimental colours for a quart of gin, and picked) 
my pocket twice upon parade. It was no use tying him up to the halberts for! 
every one of the druinmers was under sentence of transportation, and treated) 
the back of their ancient pal as tenderly as if it had been their own. The only, 
tune under which they would advanee to action was the * Rogue’s March "| 
and we were obliged to remind them that they lay under the eye of the Jon 
don police, before a single dummy-hunter would masticate ihe butt end of a 
cartridge. 

Young Scotland. —How did they behave in battle! 

O' Malley.—Tolerably well wien we got them behind the shelter of a vine-| 
yard wall. The squadron of the Seven Dials were very decent marksmen, and 
picked off any Carlist officer who seemed to have a watch, with really credita-) 
ble precision. 4 had the command for some time of the Ninth Poltroons. They! 
were splendid foragers—first-rate fellows at the clearing of a farm-house, or 
the expiscation of a hen-roost. | have seen them, too, make very fair stnppage 
after a skirmish, and conduct a retreat with singular intrepidity. They fought) 
upon the system vf the ancients ;—the true heroic principle.. Sportsmen, too, 
toaman! Always shot flyimg. Lord bless you! the British Diomede had no 
personal quarrel with the Peninsular Glaucus. He by no means thirsted for 
his blood, not he; he merely entertained a Homeric passion for his golden ar- 
mour; and, if that could not be compassed by stealth, (fair dealing was out of 
the question,) he hesitated not to send a bullet through your Don, and possess 
himself lawfully of his spoils. What the deuce would you have more? Hee- 
tor did precisely the same ! 
Bon Gaultier.—A very sensible reflection ! 
O' Mailey 


at first to rouse them with a few remarks about glory, freedom, and that sort of 


(Enters muttering.) Tat tamned 


\, But as for open cut and-thrust, 


But 


.—Catch one of the Ninth exposing his careass for nothing! I tried | 


—S = 


THE LAY OF THE LEGION. 
When I was in the Legion 
A short time ago, 
We went the pace as pleasantly 
As ever you did know : 
The cares of life and warlike strife 
Were all, I ween, forgot, 
As we walked into the Sherry casks, 
And never paid a shot, 
For we bold lads of Evans’ 
Went roving with the moon— 
} Old Spain was made for the Newgate blade, 
And for the stout Poltroon! 


We wouldn't stand no drilling, 
Oh, that was all my eye, 
But did exactly as we pleased, 
And kept our powder dry. 
We always fired, when ‘twas required, 
Behind a vineyard fence : . 


1 We'd rather too much sense. 
For we bold lads of Evans’ 
Marched to another tune, 
And * right about !” was still the shout 
That moved the stout Poltroou ! 


How jolly looked the Convent ! 

And, blow me, what a din 

The nuns and Lady Abbess made, 
As we came thundering in! 

What screams aud squalls rung through the walls, 
*T was like to deafen ine, 

When our Captain took his helmet off, 
And begged the cellar key ! 

Then we bold lads of Evans’ 

| Got tipsy very soon,— 

And if the brave will misbehave, 
Why not a stout Poltroon ! 


O me, that glorious Legion ! 
If I were there again, 

I would not leave an ounce of plate 
In any house in Spain. 

I'd fake away, the livelong day, 
And drink till was blue ; 

For a happier life I could not lead, 
No more, my lads, could you, 

Than to be a boy of Evans’, 
No milk-and-water spoon, 

And crack the flasks and drain the casks 
Like regular Poltroon ! 


Bon Gaultier.—Hold hard, Charles. I would not listen to another live, 
though Apollo himself were the singer; for here comes the Thane with the 
strawberries. (General excitement.) 

~ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. 


‘Narrated by the late Capt Peregrine Reynolds, R.N., to his old friend and schoolfellow, 
Dr. W. S, Harvey, Professor of Mora! Philosophy in —— College. 


REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ARRANGED, FROM THE ORIGINAL PAPERS, 
| BY THE EDITOR UF THIS JOURNAL. 
Cuaap. XI. 


i The king bath sent to know 

The nature of your griefs ; and whereupon 

i You conjure from the heart of civil peace 

| Such boid hostility, teaching his dutious jand 
Audacious cruelty :—if that the king 

Hath any way your good deserts forgot,— 

Which he confesseth to be manifold,— 

He bids you name your griefs ; and, with all speed, 
You shali have your desires, with interest ; 

And pardon absolu'e for yourself and these, 
Herein misled by your suggestion. SHAKSPEARE. 


A considerable gap now oce:rs in my 1 collections. Not that my memory 


i 


thing; but I soon perceived that although the eyes of the Whitechapel wai-, faiis we, but that fora considerable length of time nothing took place out of 
riors were rigidly directed towards the lett, every warlike tongue was knowing-||the usual course of things ; and with respect to our internal arrangements and 
ly insinuated into the dexter cheek. After that, I suited my language to my, customs, I have either already described them, or you must gather them as they 
audience, and by persuading them that every Carlist carried a rouleau in his, incidentally drop. I joived Capt. Ferguson within the next six weeks in the 


haversack, we managed to do tolerable execution. 

Young Scottand.— Did you remain long with thisinteresting corps ? 

O° Malicy.— As short a ume as possible. No sdOner had my last pair of 
stockings disappeared,—I own to some doubts avout the probity of the Ensign 
—than 1 exchanged into the Black Sculkers, a fine cavalry regiment, which 
made war principally upon its own account. We were not very particular as 
to the politics of the natives. A Spaniard, you know, is not tobe depended 
upon,—so we resolved ourselves into a sort of armed neutrality, and never 
harmed any body, unless he refused the key of the wine cellar. That, you 
know, was equivalent to an admission of treason; for where else would a man 
in his senses conceal a vecret dispatch? Many is the cask we have emptyed 
to the bottom in order to bring those hidden secrets to light, and many a jovial 
night we used to have with the Padrés, who in my opinion did not care a cop- 

r whether Carlist or Christino had the uppermost. Tom Burke, who was our 

ajor, managed things admirably. He was as drunk asa fish during the whole 


' Belliqueux, and had the good fortune to secure his respect and good wishes 30 
| far, that he made a point of my promotion ; which was effected, and I.was con- 
| firmed a Lieutenant into his own ship but two months before the preliminaries 
‘lof the peace were signed, known by the name of the Treaty of Fontainbleau. 
|| This of course put an end, for some time at least, to naval adventures. After 
| spending a year at home, my “sword turned into a ploughshare,” I got com- 
mand of a gun-brig stationed in the channel to watch the smugglers, and there 
|! passed three years of an ungracious service; neither honor, distinction, nor 
jeven profit, are to be fownd in it, and therefore { wrote to be superseded, hav- 
, ing had enough of it. This was granted, and soon after coming ashore, leave 
||!was given me to pass the Atlantic, of which | was anxious to avail myself, to 
livisit you, my ancient friend, and the early scenes of my childhood, 
| How deceptive are the expectations and views of those who have been long 
| absent ! They can form no ideas of alteration or mutability; in all their 
| dreams of past scenes, they see nothing but things as they left them, and the 


‘campaign, and yet took such care of his men, that Lot a soul of them was ea-_|firet shock at the visible change, when they are visited again after some years 


crificed in battle. jot absenee, is any thing but grateful :o the feelings. 


Bon Gaultier.—A judicieus commander indeed ! . 
O Malley.— Was he not! 


| found you, my respected 
friend, instead of the puny, timid child, whom I had left, grown up to manhood ; 


We never stormed any thing except a convent, thin indeed, and the traces of study evinced in the paleness of your cheek ; 


and even then we behaved ourselves like gentlemen. The government were, but though weak as to bodily powers, you had become the admiration of your 


not ungrateful. ‘Tom is a Grand Cross of the Order of Saint Sawve-qui-peut.' associates through the vigor of your mund 


Bon Gaultier.—He vears his honours meekly. 

O'’Malley.—Very. Weil, thank Heaven !’m done with campaigning. It’s 
all very nice for lads like you, but an old soldier needs repose when his way o 
life is falling into the autumnal leaf. Charles, what's that you're after? 

Young Scotland.—Scratching down the heads of alay, “I learned of one, I 
talked withal.” Shall I sing it te you’ It will do famously for a chapter in 
your next serial—say—“ A Night with the Ninth, or Heavy Marauders,” or 
something equally alliterative and alluring. 


Can | forge: the waruith of atfec- 
Hon with which you greeted we, or the anxious solicitude with whieh you in- 
quired into all my past adventures '—All this was sunshine to me ;—but when 
\l turned my eyes to the surrounding scenes, and perceived each to be “ an- 
other, yet the same,”’ the effect was desolating rather than grateful. All was 
improved and altered so that I knew not more than the grand outlines of the 
landscape ; the rapid progress of settlement and commerce had turned many a 
former haunt of solitude into the seat of “the busy hum of men.” Yet I was 


not gratified by the change. Feelings were stronger than judgment in me for 
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the moment ; the cherished scenes of infancy and childhood, upon which my ||mit,—and stung with the intelligence brought by every mail, of the injuries to” 
memory had dwelt in many a night-watch, which | had so frequently longed to our colonies and commerce, etfected by the French and Spaniards in the West 
re-tread, and which my imagination had never suffered me to alter,—were no | Indies,—! resolved at length to ask an appointment in the fleet commanded b 
longer the saine. True, they iad become a hundred times more valuable, and Sir George Rodney, who had been ordered out to check their career, and teac 
more really useful to society, but, who is there that does not love even the rug- them to dread the thunder of the British fleet. My application was successful, 
ged thorn, or half-dead elm, under which he has sat in his childhood !—no as- |but news arrived, that a period had been made to the ravages of the enemy ; 
sociations of after years take so strong a hold on the human heart, as those) and a victory obtained, sufficient to strike terror into the souls of the combined 


which are coeval with our first consciousness, 

My father’s house, which stood alone in the very middle of his lands, was 
now an inferior building in the middle of a—town. “ Shorn of its beains,’ 
stripped of its air of superiority, it stood; and I could scarce repress a feeling: 
of anger as I looked upon the dwelling of the squire which had thus thrown its 
dignity into the shade. Let me, however, no longer dwell on this,—you 
know all the turns of temper which I had elicited during the two happy) 
years that I spent with you. Why should I go over again those days in which 
you participated with each hour, each scene, each event ‘—Enough, that finally, 
3 squire’s house contained the blessing which became my own—my beloved 

argaret. 

I think it was about the year 1769 that I returned to England with my bride, 
being influenced thereto by two causes ;—the first ioe the strong desire ex-| 
pressed by my good old uncle that [ would return, to be near him ;—the’ second) 
was in consequence of a general mandate from the Admiralty, forwarded to all 
officers on foreign leave, and requiring that they should return home and be 
ready for service if called upon. This is common in the British service, when 
disturbance is on foot ; and though at that time there was not any actual notion! 
of going to war, yet such was the aspect of affairs in the American colonies, 
that it was deemed advisable, not to leave any person belonging to the public 
service in a situation where he was liable to be tampered oak I left you, vou 
may remember, with regret ;—we parted with renewed assurances of unceasing 
regard ; and, with my new found and valued treasure, | once more trod the 
shores of my native land. 

We were received by my ever kind uncle as if we had been his own child- 
ren, so great was his rejoicing at our arrival ; for he had felt his health to be in 
a declining way during the last twelve months. In three months more, the 
good old man had given me his last blessing ;—he died in peace, in the happy 

pe of his children’s prosperity, and as he had always promised, divided his 
property between them and me in equal proportions. 

I was now rich, at least sufficiently so for my wishes. My legacy amounted 
to about ten thousand pofinds, which I invested in the public funds; and now,| 
having so powerful an attraction for home as a dear and affectionate wife, and| 
perceiving a cause without, so repugnant to every feeling of my heart and ap- 
proval of my judgment, as that now carrying on against the American 
colonies, I determined never to ask for service whiist that contest should be 
pending. and even to refuse it if called upon, if the expedition should be di- 
rected for the American shores, or against the commerce of that people. My 
resolutions were rewarded by the satisfaction that appeared in my wife's coun- 
tenance, and by the heartfelt thanks she continually poured forth, both that I 

Was not in arms against her brethren, and that she possessed me in peace by our 
own fireside. ~ 

These were halcyon days, dear Harvey, but let no maa pride himself that his 
cup of prosperity is full. Let him rather beware of that fulness, as rendering 
him more liable tu spill a portion, perhaps the most valuable portion, of his 
blessings Like too many in the world, and like my own profession in particular, 
I was not given to muse on the vicissitudes of fortune ;—I deemed myself for 
life a happy man, nor dreamed that misfortune could again reach me. I was 
mistaken,—doomed to experience that a maxim may be true though trite ;—my 
treasure was laid up, on earth, and I was made to feel that there is no earthly 
treasure that shall surely abide. My wife, the best and most perfect of God’s 
creatures, was aboyt even to add to my felicity in the birth of a pledge of our 
love, when behold, even as I exulted the highest, my arrogance was laid low. 
In one hour I lost mother and son, the wife of my bosom, and with her every 
joy, that existence could experience and fortune procure. 

Stunned with the blow, at first I was insensible to the condolence and the 
tender assiduities of friends. My joy wasin grief, and J indulged in it to such 
excess that it was feared my reason might give way. But excesses are gene- 
rally brief, and such was the case with me ;—my spirits were too buoyant to be 
sunk for ever under any blow, yet when the flood of sorrow had subsided and I 
began to look around me, I perceived a dreary void, which society could not 

up to me, and which nothing but strong excitement could fill in. True 
to my feelings of political rectitude, as well as to the wishes of the dear and 
lamented departed, I steadfastly refused to comply with the intreaties of my 
cousins who urged me to apply for an appointment, and endeavor, in the duties 
of an active and enterprising life, to recover the elasticity of temper, which 
seemed now to be suspended, if not lost. Itcouldnotbe. The living and the 
dead alike stood forth against it. I therefore tried travelling. | visited all 
parts of the British Isles, then crossed the sea to Denmark, a went over the 
greater part of the Northern regions. The bleak and dreary scenes of Norway 
seemed to harmonize with the state of my own feelings, and I lingered among 
them with more zest, than happier climes could have afforded me. Insensibly, 
too, they imparted somewhat of that cheerfulness which I needed, but which 
physicians would never have dreamt of procuring for me, there. The precipi- 
tous crags, the mountain torrents, the keen and piercing air, the exercise of 
hunting and shooting, brought vigor to oy limbs, and animation to my heart ; 
and = Io at length, after an absence of three years, | returned once more to 
my native land, it was with a mellowed remembrance of misfortunes, a hallowed 
feeling of regret for the dear ones gone before, but mitigated under the correct- 
ing reflections which I had imbibed among the virtuous and simple Norwegians, 
that “the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away ;” therefore * biessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

Thus time passed on. Year after year brought to us intelligence of the 
manly, almost superhuinan, struggles of the brave Americans, for Liberty and 
Independence ; until at length at the close of the year 1781, the British ininis- 
try received the astounding accounts of the surrender of Cornwallis and all hie 
army ;—an event which rendered the final success of the gallant republicans; 
no longer doubtful. What a strange combination of feelings did that event 
conjure up i the mother country. ‘l'ories gnashing their teeth in an agony of 
disappoint :nen!,—destruction to their party staring them in the face, and con- 
fusion to their priuciples hanging over them. Men of patriotic hearts, on the 


other hand, rejoicing in the triumph of liberty; yet whose joy durst uot exhibit; 
itself except at the eyes, and whose exultation was repressed by the humiliating 
reflection, that the honor of their own country was laid in the dust, and that in 
the midst of the deep abasement there was only themselves to blame. 

Secure now, that no armament would be sent against the country that I loved 
—having still the anxious desire to serve my own, where conscience would per- 


nations, whilst it raised the drooping spirits of the British at home. 
| Still there was enough to be done. The honor of the nation was at this time 
too sensibl led, to allow repose under one victory. The total loss of 
‘America was to England, like the abstraction of the cubs from the lioness. 
They were gone and forever ; yet the mother stalked in all the agonies of be- 
Teavement, thinking to wreak her vengeance on the first antagonist that should 
be presented. And now another was athand. Like that lioness beset, Britain 
was attacked on all sides. Spain, a nation at once hated and despised by her, 
not conteated to annoy her in the west, thought that this was the favourable 
opportunity tqattack Gibraltar, and that by wresting it from her, they might 
humble her pride, despoil her of her power, and redeem their own disgraces. 
But they knew little of Elliot, when they dreamed of making him succumb ; 
nor did they understand much better of the British nation, which had just be- 
gun to know the real value of that fortress. Already had their anticipations 
been disappointed once, by the defeat they suffered from the gallant Rodney, 
who in spite of their immense fleet, and notwithstanding they were fighting, as 
it were by their own firesides, with all their resources about them, had dru 
them to their hearts content, and had thrown in effectual relief to the besieged, 
who were thus enabled still to stand out against a foe, who vainly imagined 
them within their grasp. 
Nevertheless, the gallant general was hard pushed. Two years more had 


lelapsed, in which assistance to him had been most precarious, and the garrison 


was reduced to great privations. The defeat of De Grasse, however, whilst it 
paralyzed the Spaniards in the quarter where it took place, precluded the ne- 
cessity of sending further reinforcoments to the West Indies, and Lord Howe 
who commanded the channel fleet, could now strengthen his command so as to 
face the tremendous armament which locked up the entrance of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. We now received orders to join him off Brest, and all felt confident 
assurances that ere long we should have warm work. 

The British fleet continued to receive reinforcements until it amounted to 


thirty-four sail-of-the-line, and a number of frigates and smaller vessels. And 
now the gallant admiral made sail for Gibraltar, resolved to effect a and 
clear the seas of the swarm which had too long been our annoyance. Of the 


frigates ordered to répeat and to reconnoitre, ours was one of the most distin- 
guished. I was the First Lieutenant of her, and may I add, that the spirit of 
the gallant Ferguson pervaded her in every thing that lay within my open of 
duty. Perhaps it is enough to say, that from the moment Capt. Maxwell un- 
derstood that J had been an eleve and favorite with that veteran officer, he ho- 
nored me with a confidence which should always exist between the Commander 
and his immediate subordinate, and which generally tends to the good discipline 
and superior character of the ship. 

All the world knows the result of that gallant expedition. Few are the 
hearts which still beat with the remembrance of the 18th, 19th, and 20th of 
October, but of those few, those days are among the most cherished in their re- 
collections. Our fleet was great, but far inferior in numbers and strength, to 
that of the enemy. They had command of station ; they were infuriated at 
the thoughts of their prey being snatched from their grasp, after a contest of 
three years. We, on the contrary, saw in imagination the thrice gallant Elliot, 
who had with his garrison endured hardships, and counteracted schemes, far 
beyond the power of ordinary men; but who had never flinched, nor ceased to 
hope that victory would still crown his faithful and zealous efforts. Let history 
tell the result. She has painted the glories of those days in imperishable colors, 
—those days in which valor and constancy met with their deserved success ;— 
in which the flags of Spain and France were again abased, their machinations 
defeated, and themselves obliged to sue for an ignominious peace. 

Such is the difference between a war of aggression and one of native right. 
The Americans, after enduring privations almost incredible,—with inferior 
force, and menaced with the death of traitors, were able to effect an honorable 
and glorious peace, with a formidable adversary. Spain and France combined 
but to oppress, 

** With all appliances and means to boot,”’ 

were humbled to the dust by an adversary who had just been humbled by her 
own disaffected possessions. 

A truce to reflections, however. ‘Things were now brought to a crisis in all 
arts of the world. Our defeats in America, and our victories in Europe and 
ndia induced the wise heads of states to think of suspending hostilities. A 
new and glorious name appears in the political geography of the earth, and 
shortly afterwards we all had opportunity and leave to “ turn our swords into 
pruning hooks.’’ The affair of Gibraltar brought promotion to First Lieuten- 
ants of all vessels upon that s@rvice, and from thenceforth behold me Captain 
Reynolds. 

To you I owe it, my dear Harvey, that some taste for literature was always 
retained by me; and my visit to your shores,—that visit, at once replete with 
the greatest good, and most dreadful affliction to me,—completely confirmed 
my predilection. ‘Without it, what a waif = the great ocean of society 
should I have been during the fourteen years which elapsed between the time 
that I was entitled to ship the swab on my left shoulder, and the time when I 
actually did so. I became a reading man, and acquired some character in the 
world, by which term, as Sterne has it, ‘need I in this place inform your wor- 
ship that I would be understood to mean no more of it than a small circle, de- 
scribed upon a circle of the great world, of four English miles in diameter, or 
thereabouts, of which the cottage, where the gallant captain lived, is supposed 
to be the centre.” Here, in the skirts of a small village in Derbyshire, I en- 
joyed my “ otium cum dignitate ;” here I read the news and the magazines : 
| com conundrums for the “ ladies’ pocket-books,” and mathematical 

vestions for the * ladies’ diaries.’’ I published sagacious addresses to the 

rime Minister, in a country newspaper, and invented improvements in the hulls 
and rigging of ships; all matters of great moment,—which nobody regarded, 
—all published in secret, which every body knew. Add to all this my valor, 
my wounds, and my martial title, and figure to yourself, 1f you can, a greater 
man, a brighter sun of his centre, than Captain Reynolds. y 

But peace, like every other sublonary blessing, must have an end. The 
French Revolution broke out. ‘The amiable and weak monarch of that nation 
was brought to the guillotine ; the reign, not of freedom and equality, but of 


lanarchy and bloodshed, followed ; a general war ensued ; and once more brave _ 
hearts were called into action. Impatient to signalize my own prewess, and to 
prove that my country’s rewards were not altogether ill-bestowed, I applied for 
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a ship ; but times, as well as circumstances, were altered. To employ a Liew- 
tenant, was easy enough ;—the only difference in such a case was, the nature o 
the employment which could be given him, whether as senior of a dashing 
cruiser, a junior of a crazy sixty-four, or the commander of a gun brig. Tobe 
sure, even in these cases, a leaning was given in favor of a sprig of atistocra- 
cy ;—chances of distinction, and consequent promotion, or opportunities of 
prize-money by being appointed to a good station,—these the young lordling, or 


the son of a man who could influence voiers for the ministry, was likely to ob-| 


tain, in preference to the plebeian, or the officer who had come in ** through 
the hawse-holes, and fought his way tv the quarter-deck.”” but to give a com- 
mand, was no light matter. Such a favor had to be weighed in the balance as 
accurately, as in determining the weight of a diamond. It was not * What 
has he done in the fleet?” but “* What can he do in the senate t”’—that made 
up the criterion of merit. The man who by family influence could give the 
two voices, far outweighed in desert the man who by his skill and bra- 
very could take or destroy two ships of the enemy. ‘The time had not yet ar- 
rived when the latter qualifications must in common prudence be taken into the 
account; and, Heaven knows that whatever pretensions I might make to a 
participation in such claims, of the former | had noneatall. The son’of a Mas 
sachusetts farmer, the orphan nephew of an unobtrusive Hull merchant, who 
had been five years on shore asa lieutenant, and ten years retired as a com- 
mander, stood but a poor chance agaiust all the active spirits that crowded the 
levee of the first lord of the admiralty. Like many others, I was civilly put 
off, and laid for a while on the shelf. 
Of course I had nothing for it but submission, therefore I jogged on as_ well 
as I could ; fighting, in imagination, battles from which | was precluded in reality. 
The war however grew hot, heavy blows were struck, each of which brought 


me, according to the man-of-war’s-man's calculation, nearer and nearer to the it became quite evident to me, we were in hands too strong for us. 


field of action. The actions of Howe, of Hothan, of Bridgport, of Lucas, of 
Jervis, though they rendered the British fleet terrible to the allies, yet could 
not those victories be effected without a dreadful loss of life. The newspa- 
teemed with naval intelligence, but, alas! It was of a mixed nature. 
The gallant seamen of the fleet had long and patiently borne with privations, 
in food, clothing, and pay,—the discipline of the service, though necessarily 
an arbitrary one, had gradually waxed insolent and oppressive, and it was evi- 
dent from the feelings which began new to be expressed, that the present state 
of things could not long continue. 
Such was the state of the navy when, in 1797, I was at length appointed to 
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| “ Captain Reynolds, we have already told you that we have nothing to say 
against yourself, or the other officers of the ship. But we have dreadful griev- 
ances to complain of, in the mode in which this here service is managed, gene- 
rally. We have drawn them up, and intend to have them laid before His gra- 
cious Majesty, who, we are certain sure, will never deny a namber of poor fel- 
‘lows their due, who have served him faithfully. Any how, we are determined 
to have them redressed, before a ship at Spithead will lift an anchor.” 

I was about to reply, but he stretched out his hand, saying.— 

«| beg your honor'’s pardon.—please to hear me out. J, and this here man,” 
—pointing to the quarter-master, “are appointed delegates of this here ship, 
and it is one part of the duty now imposed upon us, to demand of you, Captain 
|Reynolds, and of your officers, your swords."’— 

Sword !”—interrupted you should sooner have my life, fellow ;—how 
idare "— 

| “Capt. Reynolds,” replied the man, “J know it is natural you should feel 
land speak thus ; but you cannot help what I now demand, and I therefore go 
‘on to tell you, that upon your giving up your swords, you may either go on shore 
immediately, or stay on board, as you prefer; and in the latter case you shall 
jreceive every possible attention and respect according to your rank, so long as 
‘you do not interfere with the concerns of the ship. We shall be under the ne- 
jeessity of taking from you every thing offensive, your pistols, sword, dirks, 
fowling pieces, knives ; every thing of value in plate, jewelry, wines, or what- 
lever else might be of a tempting uature to a poor man; but an exact inventory 
of evety thing sha! be made out and put into your possession, and when thi 
ishall be restored to rights, | can venture to say, that all shall be returned with- 
out the loss of a sixpence.”” 

The man said all this in so quiet, so respectful, yet so determined an air, that 
I therefore 
demanded that they should retire and leave me to consult with my officers, re- 
specting this extraordinary requisition.—but this they would by no means con- 
lsent to. ‘The spokesman informed me that their first duty now was to assume 
to themselves the command of the ship; but that they would retire out of ear- 
ishot, as they had no wish to be privy to our secrets. That as to turning a gun 
‘upon them, it was idle to threaten it, as not a man would touch a tackle, and 
‘not an officer should. Upon saying this he made a signal, when the companion 
|was instantly battened down, He then ordered a portion of the people aft to 
ithe taffrail, and the remainder to the break of the quarter-deck ;—then turning 
‘to me he said— 

“Captain Reynolds—I beg your honor will conf@ with these gentlemen, 


the command of the Garland, lying at Spithead, together with a great many 
vessels of various rates, that the Admiralty had gathered in that place, with a 
view to watch the motions of the Dutch fleet. r cannot but laugh, at this dis- 
tance of time, at the issue of this command, for which my soul was thus long- 
ing. You must know that not a moment was lost by me, in taking up my ap- 
ntment, after my agent had informed me of the good news. hastened to 
on, got a splendid and extensive suit of rigging, laid in a large and valu- 
able sea-stock, including plate, cut-glass, and every thing in superior style, be- 
ng resolved to be a patron to my officers, and a pattern im the service. IJ sent 
all down to Portsmouth before me. except a dress suit, in which I then went to 
the Levee, kissed hands, and next yok aes off to assume my command ; | 
went on board, bad my commission on the quarter-deck, walked into my 
cabin, and on the fol!owing moruing—was arrested by my own men. 

To tell this story nght, I should mform you that the grievances of the seamen 
growing more to a head, they began to hold secret communication with each 
other H and this they did in so silent and secret a manner, that not the slightest 
suspicion reached any commissioned officer of the fleet ; some of the petty 
officers, indeed, were concerned in the affair, and they in truth were the mana- 
gers of the whole matter. Things were so discreetly conducted, that delegates 
were appointed for each ship, the plan of proceedings fully laid down, the man- 
ner of treating the officers when the outbreak should take place, the day, the 
hour, nay the minute, when there should be a simultaneous rising, how they 
should deport themselves when the power should be in their own hands, and 
the detail of grievances which they were determined to have redressed, were 
fully canvassed and settled, and known to all the pieked men of the fleet, with- 
out creating the slightest confusion in the ordinary duties of their respective 
ships, and without attracting the least suspicion in any branch of the service, 
beyond that which ppaneetad the plan. 

The morning after I joined the ship as has already been observed, I was 
startled by the noise of three cheers which were simultaneously given by all the 
crews of the vessels at Spithead, and one minute afterwards a body of the sea- 
men came aft to the quarter-deck. My few officers had gathered round me 
there ; and putting on as fair a show of dignity as I could assume, I demanded 
what was the cause of the present disturbance, and what had brought them to 
me in this present state of insubordination ’—I was answered by the gunner’s 
mate, who, with one of the quarter-masters, stood as it were in front of the 
Test 

“ Sir,” said he, “your honor must be aware that we can’t have nothing to 
say against your honor, in particular ; nor in truth we have nothing to say against 

the officers of this here ship.”"— 

“* What brings you here, then,” interrupted I, “‘ What is your object,—what 
do you want?” 

“ Your honor hasn’t given yourself time to look around you yet,—else you 
would not to a bunting as added he, 
pointing to t of “is flyin of every ship at 
this here ancho fe.” 

I hastily torned my eyes towards the ensign,—it was the Red Flag, and sure 
enough it was hoisted throughout the fleet. The insurrection was complete. 
Unwilling, however, to believe what my own recollections compelled me to own 
was probeble, and deeming it pusillanumous to surrender my authority without 
a struggle, I advanced before wy officers, and without addiessing myself to any 
one in particular, I called out ,— 

“*Men,—I command you instantly to return, every man to his duty. Some 
evil disposed miscreants have created insubordination among you, aud confu- 
sion,”"—I durst not, in prudence, say the word mutiny,—*' a confusion that will 
rest heavily on the heads of the projectors, bat which, I hope, your better sense| 
will enable you to avoid. Return to your duty, men, and 1 will forget that you 
have so far forgot yourselves, and what you owe to your country. But,” said 
1, seeing no motion of retreat among them, “ if you persist, 1 will order the 
guns to be turned in upon the ship, and will, with my own hands, pistol the first 
man who advances in this bad cause.” 

The leaders smiled, but not insolently ; and, looking back, I found that others) 
of the crew had come up, by way of the companion-ladder, so that we, the offi- 
cere, were completely surrounded. retreat was cut off; we neither had 
fire-arms nor even our side-arms for defence. The men, however, did not rush 


oh us, but the leaders again addressed me.— 


without any fear of advantage being taken of what you are about. Only, please 
to remember that our present demands must be complied with. I may at the 
isame time say, that after you shall have fully understood the nature and extent 
of the articles to be given up, your own word of honor will be sufficient for us, 
ithat you have complied with the requisition,—without being put to the indignity 
lof a search. Your word of belief also shall be sufficient, in a similar case, for 
these gentlemen. If, however, you choose to go on shore, instead of remaining 
\in honorable custody,—then you are at liberty to take every thing that is valu- 
able with you.” A 

| It was evident this man had his lesson, and was competent to make use of it. 
\[ therefore consulted with my friends, but was determined at all hazards to stay 
on board myself, that | might see how things went on, and report when oppor- 
tunity should serve My First Lieutenant resolved to stay with me, but I re- 
commended to my second and the master, to go on shore, and report to the ad- 
miral all they had seen and heard. The purser remained to look after his own 
interests, and the surgeon from motives of humanity to the deluded men, and 
partly from friendly feeling towards myself. I then addressed myself aloud to 
\the delegates. 

“ Attend to me, men ;—you have embarked in a dangerous enterprise,—an 
enterprise which cannot succeed, and mu# bring down heavy calamities on 
your heads, sooner or later ;—recollect the large fleets upon the high seas, and 
in other ports, and the facility with which this disturbance can be put down ;— 
jrecollect that 

“Capt. Reynolds,” interrupted the spokesman, ‘1 aim bound to remind you 
that I cannot suffer you to use such language now. Your honor will be pleased 
‘to confine yourself to your alternative, upca which we must and will act im- 
mediately.’ 

“ Well”’—replied I, ‘to come at once to that part of the business, I will 

not forsake the ship, by my own consent, to which my king has appoi nted me. 
I do not refuse you my sword, and insinuate that you can take it, for that would 
be no pledge to you, such as you require. The power is at present with you, 
and I know that by such power you can enforce your pleasure, if | should re- 
fuse to concede it.—Here is my sword ! I yield to cireumstances, and of course 
I am bound to obey your regulations whilst | am on board here,—lI also give 
my honor, and pledge myseif for this gentleman, the First Lieutenant of the 
ship, that we will be submissive to your regulations whilst we remain in the 
vessel. Those other officers, the Second Lieutenant and the master, chuse the 
alternative of going on shore, to which |, for them, have no objection.” 
“ Enough said,” said the speaker, who instantly hailed a shore-boat: every 
thing belonging to them was pat into her, aud they were permitted to depart 
with every external mark of respect. We then delivered up our swords, an act 
of implying obedience to the new authorities, and retired to my cabio, where 
we sunk down into our eeats, in a state of amazement and doubt, whether the 
occurrences of the last two hours could be real. 


WELLINGTON AND THE PAINTER OF NAPOLEON. 
A those most attached to Napoleon, alike in his prosperity and adversi- 
ty, David, the painter, held a inent place. He was the favourite artist of 
the emperor, and showed, by kis pictures of Belisarius, of Socrates, of Brutus, 
of the Horatii, of the Passover, of Leonidas, and finally, of the Crossing of 
the Alps and Coronation of Napoleon, that, as an artist at least, he well merit- 


ed the patronage of his master. 

David, as has been said, repaid the favour and friendship of Na with 
\the profoundest admiration and reverence. It may be sup , therefore, 
that the disastrous events of 1814 and 1815 were productive to hun of un- 
mitigated sorrow. He also suffered personally from the ery tanger, being 
proscribed and compelled to fly from France. He remained, however, as near 
its confines as possible ; Brussels being the place where he took up his resi- 


dence. Shortly after the final downfall of his old master, in 1815, an incident 
took place which seems to us to have something affecting in it, and to be worthy 
of relation. 

David continued his artistical Jabours at Brussels. Indeed, within a few 
months, he collected round him a number of young painters, who sought with 


vidity his instructions i . Princes, nobles, and othe 
Sometimes visited the painter's studio, and, however wapalatecble the subject 
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might be, were compelled to listen with patience to David's laudatory reminis- 
cences of the emperor. | 

The Duke of Wellington, generalissimo of the allied armies, and special in-| 
tga of the low country fortresses, came to Brussels. Being well aware of 
the presence of David in the city, he formed a resolution of visiting the artist, 
and getting a portrait of himself executed. With this view he entered his 
carriage, accompanied by several of his officers, and desired the coachman to’ 
drive to David’s house, ‘ Rue Fossé-aux-Loups.” 

On stopping before the little green gate of the painter, the duke and his, 
company were at once admitted. ‘They were shown into a dining-room, de-. 
corated in a more splendid way, in one respect, than the halls of monarchs. 
Pictures, from the hand of David, covered the walls of the apartment, and, in| 
almost all of them, Napoleon and his deeds formed the subject. In one place. 
he was seen scaling the Alps, in form and appearance the same as when the an-; 
cient sides of these mountains echoed in reality to ** young Bonaparte’s bat-' 
tle-cry.”” In another place he was seen in his imperial cabinet, dictating mis-| 
sives on which hung the fate of nations. All around the apartment, in short. 
the English visitors saw the lineaments of their great enemy. 

Madame David was informed by her domestic, that an English party sought 
admission to the presence of the painter, and she went to her husband's studio, 
to know whether or not he would see them. ‘ Yes,” said he, in reply to her, 
‘* admit them here.” Although he said so, however, a change came over his’ 
countenance, which indicated that the name of the English was not associated 
in his mind with agreeable emotions He was at the moment engaged in paint-| 
ing his fine picture of Eucharis and Telemachus ; and it was perhaps to dis- 
pel the feeling which had been excited by Madame David's announcement,| 
that, after answering her, he turned again to his task. He had his palette in’ 
one hand, and his brush elevated in the other, when the Duke of Wellington, 
and his attendants entered the studio. David had already become so re-ab- 
sorbed in his occupation, that he did not turn immediately round ; but a move- 
ment of the visitors soon made him aware of their presence, and he turned 
his face to them. Then, for the first time, he saw their uniforms, and knew) 
they were soldiers. 

* Gentlemen,” said he, bowing slightly, ‘* to whom have I the honour of 
speaking 

The chief of the party answered, “Iam the Duke of Wellington.” 

At that name the old painter—for he was now sixty-seven—grew first red 
and then pale, showing how much he was moved by the presence of the con-| 
queror of his master and hero He recovered himself, however, and said, in a 
coldly civil tone, “ In What can I serve you !” 

Madame David, who had come to the door of the studio with the visitors, | 
now retired, with some apprehension of a disagreeable scene. 

** | was desirous,” said the duke, in reply to the artist’s question, ‘to see) 
4 painter so celebrated ; and as you have painted Bonaparte’—— 

** You mean the emperor,”’ interrupting his visitor hastily, and reddening with 
anger. 

* Precisely,”’ returned the Duke ; “ and I came to beg that you would exe- 
cute a likeness of myself.” 

The old painter looked at the duke fixedly for a few moments, and then, with 
additional coldness in his manner, he said, ‘** You know that I paint histoss 
only.”” 

** Well,” returned the duke with a smile, ‘‘ I am no personage of romance. 
You have celebrated with your pencil the features of—this great man,”’ 
pointing tv a figure of Napoleon ; * and I, too, am ambitious to be painted by 
you,” 

** Sir,” replied the artist, with a mixture of emotions legible on his count- 
enance, ‘* I do not paint the English—ZJ cannot paint the English !” 

David averted his head as he spoke. Seeing the strength of the feelings 
which actuated him, the Duke of Wellington and his party retired in silence. 
The duke was evidertly disappointed : but he was, in all likelihood, disposed 
also, in some measure, to respect the emotions of the old painter of Nopolcon. 
David could not paint the overthrower of his master and friend. 


MR. CARLETON’S TALES. 

No late illustrator of Irish life excels this author, either injthe fidelity of his 
pictures, or in general powers of creating amusement, while in fairness towards 
the various questions agitating Irish society he is superior to all. From a bio- 
graphical memoir of Mr. Carleton, we learn that he is about forty-six years of 
age, a native of the county of Tyrone, born of poor parents, but educated 

, above his original position, having been intended for the priesthood. When a 
youth, without friends, and without money, he migrated to Dublin in search of 
whatever fortune might be open to him, and there he has since pursued a litera- 
ry career, in which the lights and shades have been strangely mingled. As a 
specimen, not of Mr. Carleton’s powers in fictitious writing, for these we can- 
not well exemplify in our narrow space, but of his general powers of droll and 
descriptive writing, the reader may take the following account of a race of Irish 
pi 


There was in Ireland an old breed of swine, which is now nearly extinct,| 
except in some remote parts of the country, where they are still useful in the| 
hunting season, particularly if dogs happen to be scarce They were a tall loose! 
species, with legs of an unusual length, with no flesh, short ears, as if they had| 
been cropped for sedition, and with long faces of a highly intellectual cast., 
They were also of such activity that few greyhounds could clear a ditch or| 
cross a field with more agility or speed. Their backs formed a rainbow arch, | 
capable of being contracted or extended to an inconceivable degree ; and their! 
usual tate ef travelling in droves was at mail-coach speed, or eight Irish miles! 
an hour, preceded by an out-rider to clear the way, whilst their rear was brought 
up by another horseman going at a three-quarter gallop. 

In the middle of summer, when all nature reposed under the united influence 
of heat and dust, it was an interesting sight to witness a drove ot them sweep- 
ing past hke a whirlwind in a cloud of their own raising, their sharp and 
lengthy outlines dimly visible through the shining haze, like a flock of antelopes 
crossing the deserts of the East. 

But alas for those happy days! ‘This breed is now a curiosity—few speci- 
mens of it remaining, except in the mountainous parts of the country, whither 
these lovers of liberty, like the free natives of the back settlements of America, 
have retired to avoid the encroachments of civilisation, and exhibit their Irish 
antipathy to the slavish comforts of steamboat navigation and the relaxing luxu- 
ries of English feeding. 

Indeed their patriotism, as evinced in an attachment to Ireland and Irish 
habits, wassearcely more remarkable than their sagacity. There is not ao anti- 
quary among the members of that learned and useful body, the Irish Academy, 


Nor were they confined to the Trish tongue alone ; many of them understood 
English too ; and it was said of those that belonged to a convent, the members 
of which, in their intercourse with each other, spoke only in Latin, that they 
\were tolerable masters of that language, ai.d refused to leave a potato-field or 
|plot of cabbages, except when addressed in it. To the English tongue, how- 
‘ever, they hada deep-rooted antipathy ; whether it proceeded from the nation- 
‘al feeling, or the fact of its not being sufficiently guttural, I cannot say ; but be 
this as it may, it must be admitted that they were excellent Irish scholars, and 
/paid a surprising degree of deference and obedience to whatever was addressed 
to them in their own language. In Munster, too, such of them as belonged 
to the hedge-school-masters were good proficients in Latin ; but it is on a criti- 
tical knowledge of their native tongue that,! take my stand. On this point they 
were unrivalled by the most learned pigs or antiquaries of their day ; none of 
either class possessing at that period such a knowledge of Irish manners, nor 
so keen a sagacity in tracing but Irish roots. 

Their education, it is true, was not neglected, and their instructors had the 
satisfaction of seeing that it was not lost. Nothing could present a finer dis- 
play of true friendship founded upon a sense equality,mutual interest,and good- 
will, than the Irishman and his pig. The Arabian and his horse are proverbial ; 
but had oor English neighbours known as much of Ireland as they did of Ara- 
bia, they would have found as signal instances of attachment subsisting between 
the former as between the latter ; and, perhaps, when the superior comforts of 
an Arabian hut are contrasted with the squalid poverty of an Irish cabin, they 
would have perceived a heroism and a disinterestednesss evinced by the 
Irish parties, that would have struck them with greater admiration. . 

The education of an Irish pig, at the time of which we write, was an impor- 
tant consideration to an Irishman. He and his family, and his pig, like the 
Arabian and his horse, all slept in the same bed ; the pig, generally for the sake 


of convenience, next the “ stock.’** At meals, the pig usually was stationed 


at the serahag, or potato-basket ; where the only instances of bad temper he 
ever displayed broke out in pretty and unbecoming squabbles with the younger 
branches of the family. Indeed, if he ever descended from his high station as a 


'|member of the domestic circle, it was upon these occasions when, with a want 


of dignity, accounted for only by the grovelling motive of self-interest, he em- 
broiled himself in a series of miserable feuds and contentions about scraping 
the pot, or carrying off from the jealous urchins about him more than came to 
his share. In these heart. burnings about the good things of this world he was 
treated with uncommon forbearance ; in his owner he always had a friend, from 
whom, when he grunted out his appeal to him, he was certain of receiving re- 
dress: ** Barney, behave, avick ; lay down the potstick, an’ don’t be batin’ the 
pig, the crathur.” 

In fact, the pig was never mentioned but with this endearing epithet ot “ cra- 
thur” annexed. ‘ Barney, go an’ call home the pig, the crathur, to his dinner, 
before, it gets cowld an him.” ‘, Barney, gu an’ see if you can see the pig, the 
crathur ; his buckwhist will soon be ready.” ‘* Barney, run an’ dhrive the pig, 
the crathur, out of Larry Neil's phatie-field ; an’, Barney, whisper, a bouchal 
bawn, don’t run éoo hard, Barney, for fraid you'd lose your breath What 
if the crathur does get a taste o’ the new phaties—smal! blame to him for the 
same 

In short, whatever might have been the habits of the family, such were those 
of the pig. The latter was usually out early in the morning to take exercise, 
and the unerring regularity with which he returned at mealtime, gave sufficient 
proof that procuring an appetite was a work of supererogation on his part. If 
he came before the meal was prepared, his station was at the door, which they 
usually shut to keep him out of the way until it should be ready. In the mean- 
time, so far as a forenoon serenade and an indifferent voice could go, his powers 
of melody were freely exercised on the outside. But he did not stop here ; 
every stretch of ingenuity was tried by which a possibility of gaining admittance 
could be established. The hat and rags were repeatedly driven in from the 
windows, which from practice and habit he was enabled to approach on his 
hind legs; a cavity was also worn by the frequent grabbings of his snout under 
the door, the lower part of which was broken away by the sheer strength of 
his tusks, so that he was enabled, by thrusting himself between the bottom of 
it and the ground, to makea most unexpected appearence on the hearth, before 
his presence was at all convenient or acceptable. 

But independently of these two modes of entrance, namely, the door and 
window, there was also a third by which he sometimes scrupled not to make a 
descent upon the family. ‘This was by the chimney. ‘There are many of the 
irish cabins built for economy’s sake against slopes in the ground, so that the 
labour of erecting either a gable or side-wall is saved by the perpendicular bank 
that remains after the site of the house is scooped away. Of the facilities pre- 
sented by this peculiar structure the pig never failed to avail himself. He im- 
mediately mounted the roof (through which, however, he sometimes took an 
unexpected flight), and traversing it with caution, reached the chimney, into 
which he deliberately backed himself, and with no small share of courage went 
down precisely as the northern bears are said to descend the tranks of trees 
during the winter, but with far different motives. 

In this manner he cautiously retrograded downwards with a hardihood which 
set furze bushes, brooms, tongs, ard all other available weapons of the cabin at 
defiance. We are bound, however, to declare that this mode of entrance, which 
was only resorted to when every other failed, was usually received by the cot- 
tager and his family with a degree of mirth and good-humour that were not lost 
upon the sagacity of the pig. In order to save him from being scorched, whieh 
he deserved for his temerity, they usually received him in a creel, often in a quilt, 
and sometimes in the tattered blanket, or large pot, outof which he looked with 
a humorous conception of his own enterprise that was highly diverting. We 
must admit, however, that he was sometimes received with the comforts of a 
hot poker, which Paddy pleasantly called, “ givin’ him a warm welcome.” 
Another trait in the character of these animals was the utter scorn with which 
they treated all attempts to fatten them. In fact, the usual consequence of 
good feeding were almost inverted in their case ; and although I might assert 
that they became leaner in proportion to what they received, yet | must con- 
fine myself to truth, by stating candidly that this was not the fact; that there 
was a certain state of fleshlessness to which they arrived, but from which they 
neither advanced nor receded by good feed or bad. 

At this point, despite of all human ingenuity, they remained stationary for 
life, received the bounty afforded them witha greatuess of appetite resembling 
the fortitude of a brave man, which rises in energy according to the magnitude 
of that which it has to encounter. ‘The truth is, they were scandalous hypo- 
crites ; for with the most prodigious capacity for food, they were spare as philo- 
sophers, and fitted evidently more for the chase than the stye ; rather to run 
down a buck or a hare for the larder, than to have a place in it themselves. If 
you starved them, they defied youto diminish their flesh ; and if you stuffed 


who can boast such an intimate knowledge of the Irish language in all its shades 
of meaning and idiomatic beauty, as did this once flourishing class of animals. 


* That is, at i.e outside, 
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— 


them like aldermen, they took all they got, but disdained to carry a single ounce| the king ; but on the name of the Duke of Orleaus being mentioned, he re- 


— 


more than if you gave them whey thickened with water. In short, they gloried| solved to hush up the matter, which was done by means of a process verbal 
in maceration and liberty ; were good Irish scholars. sometimes acquainted with) certifying the sudden death and burial within the precincts of the Bastile of 
Latin; and their flesh, after the trouble of separating it from a superfluity of the female prisoner in question. 


tough skin, was excellent venison so far as it went.’ 


LADY GUILFORT. 


‘ Lady Guilfort, who supposed that her removal from the Bastile was only 
| for the purpose of being taken tothe Conciergerie, preparatory to her execu- 
| tion, soon perceived, however, that the carriage took the direction of one of 
| the barriers of Paris ; after quitting which, and at the end of a two hours’ drive 


A work has recently been pub!ished in Paris, entitled Anecdotes of the! d the don, bet 
French Police,” by M. Peuchet, keeper of the archives of the police of Paris.|'* came sae 

Some of the it contains pr among the most extraordinary we ever| passing through a long corridor, and up some of 

We have been particularly struck by the adventures of a murderous *t#7S, Ushered her into a brilliant and well-lighted apartment. A well-heaped 

read. e P y lope of logs was blazing in the chimney, and nothing about the room wore the 


female who assumed the name of Lady Guilfort ; and, availing ourselves of an 


‘appearance of a prison. After the interval of a few minutes three gentlemen 


able digest given in the Monthly Chronicle, we hasten to lay a part of her entered the room. Though plainly dressed, it was evident, from their air and 


strange story before our readers. ee 
Jt was during the reign of Louis XIV. that disappearances of individuals 


be-| Manner, that they were persons of high rank. One of them, immediately on 


entering, put an opera-glass to his eye, and examined with haughty curiosity 


came alarmingly frequent in Paris. Awfully mysterious rumours on the subject, Gai ’ - or 
\\Lady Guilfort ; the two others threw themselves into arm-chairs. Lady Guil- 
are rife ; and the lieutenant-general of the police, anxious to unravel the awful) ifort. her the. Giret surprise was over, had no difficulty in recognising in the per- 


secret, employed an intelligent agent of the name of Lecog for that purpose 


\lsons before her, the King’s brother, the Duke of Orleans, the Chevalier de 


It transpired that a female,who sometimes pretende to be a Polish princess, and the Marquis d‘Efiz h hich 
suilfort, was! » and quis at. She quickly perceived the motives whic 
way. led to ber being brought into their presence ; and though, under other circum- 
female appeared, and he was allured to her house, where many had been d rawn| stances, she would have willingly joined in the wildest orgies with the persons 
who were seen no more. He entered: the charms of the sorceress made him |" whose company she then found herself, yet the recollection of her dungeon 
f ebemsnet feenet the he had to act, and he gated on ber with the most||"" the Bastile, and the terrible death impending over her, left her no thought but 
ora 8 pest y & | thatof making her escape. She affected not to be aware of the rank of the per- 


fervent admiration. While in this situation, ‘the elder Lecog, who with the 
police agents were impatiently waiting in the street, not hearing the signal 
agreed upon with his son, put a whistle to his mouth, and blew it loudly. 


" sonages before ber ; but seeming to enter into the spirit of the adventure, she 
| exerted all her powers of fascination, and soon made captive to her seductive 
| influence the Chevalier de Lorraine and the Marquis d‘Effiat. But the Duke 


shrill sound reached the ears of young Lecoq, and put bis illusions instantly to | Orleans, never a great admirer of the fair sex, and who could not vanquish 


flight. He started from his seat, and the syren, under whose fascination he had 
been, under pretence of giving directions to her old suivante, went into an ad- 


'|his horror of the Englishwoman, tired before long of the scene ; and bethink- 


| ing himself that the gratification of his curiosity might be too dearly purchased 


joining chamber. L’Eveille, profiting by her absence, made an inspection of iby the risk of the king's displeasure, should the circumstance meet his ma- 


the room, in one corner of which stood what appeared to be a kind of Indian 
screen. .Wishing to see what was behind this, he endeavoured to close up its 
folds, but finding them immoveable he shook them with some violence, when 
he heard a click, like that of a spring giving way, and one of the folds descend- 
ed into the floor, and left unmasked a deep and ample recess or cupboard, upon 
the shelves of which were ranged twenty-six silver dishes, and in each a human 
head, the flesh of which had been preserved by some embalming process. A 
stifled cry of horror burst from the youth's lips, which but a moment before had 
been breathing the accents of admiration and passion. But his agony of terror 
was still further increased when, looking towards one of the windows of the 


| jesty’s ears, he proposed to have her conveyed back to the Bastile. His com- 
panions, however, made him sensible of the want of generosity in such a pro- 
| ceeding, aad it was agreed that Lady Guilfort should be sent off in the direc- 
| tion of Brussels or England, at her option. The Duke of Orleans, having re- 
| fused to stay for supper, was conducted by the Chevalier de Lorraine and the 
| Marquis d’Effiat to his apartments ; for this scene took place in the palace of 
| Versailles, and in the lodgings of ihe Marquis de Lafare, the use of which he 
_/had given to the Chevalier de Lorraine for twenty-four h@brs. 

|| * After returning to the room where Lady Guulfort was, all three sat down 


\\to a petit suuper. The most exuberant gaiety and not the most refined gal- 


room, he thought he saw several other cadaverous faces fixing upon him through’ Be el 
r which had been 
the panes their glazed but fiery glances. He grasped at the back of a chaur,| sienna into the small roy of the morning, Lady Guillort on a sudden rose 


to keep him from falling, his hair stood on end, drops of cold perspiration cov- 
ered his forehead, his cheeks became paler and more livid than the faces of the 


| up, and taking up a taper, made her lowest courtesy, and wished the gentlemen 
| goed night. The marquis and the chevalier likewise quitted the table, and their 


dead taat confronted him, and his nerves at length giving way, he sunk PP) frail guest, before she left the room, contrived to tell each, without the other 


his knees, and clasped his hands ina delirium of terror and despais. 
“‘ At this moment the window was burst in, and his father followed by the 
police ageuts, jumped into the apartment ; for the elder Lecoq, alarmed by the 


|}hearing, that she would leave the door of her chamber open. She then quit- 
ted the room. Soon after the two gentlemen moved off as if to their respec- 
tive chambers; but, after leaving in their rooms their lighted tapers, they stole 


silence of his son, and dreading that he might be assassinated, had bravely back in the dark on tiptoe, and met face to face at the door of the lady’s cham- 


mounted to the assault of the house, which he was enabled to do by means of|| 


ladders, which the agents procured from a neighbouring house-builder’s yard. 
This fortunate and daring act of Lecoq’s did in fact save his son's life, for im- 
mediately after the noise made by Lecoq and the police agents breaking into 
the apartment, Mademoiselle Jaborousk:, followed by four armed roffians, rush- 
ed from the adjoming chamber, but the police agents being superior in number, 
and equally wel! armed, resistance was in vain, and the fair murderess and her 


four accomplices were secured, and after bemg manacled, were carried off to! 


prison. A close examination of the house led to no other discovery worth no- 


tcing. 
«Phe explanation of this strange scene given by Peuchet is as follows :— 


“‘ Anumber of the inost desperate malefactors, whose crimes had often meri-|| 
ted the gibbet and the galleys, had formed an association under the command) 


of an experienced and daring chief. This arch villain had, in the course of his) OPED. 
wanderings, fallen in with a rich but most profligate Enghshwoman—a modern | Lady Guilfort.” 
Messalina. Besides being his mi-tress, she lent herself to serve as a decoy, by ~“"°9 


means of which young men who had the appearance of wealth were lured to 
the den where young Lecoq had had so miraculous an escape. There, after 
sharing in her entertainments, they were murdered, and their heads separated 
from the bodies. The latter were disposed of to the surgical students for ana- 
tomical purposes ; and the heads, after being dried and embalmed, and kept 
until a safe opportonity offered of sending them to Germany, where a price 
was given for them by the secret amateurs of a science then in its infarcy, but 
which has since made some noise in the world under the name of phreuology, 


or the system of Gall and Spurzheim. The government, dreading the effeet on) 


the minds of the people likely to be produced by a public exposure of these nu- 
merous and atrocious murders, took measures for the prompt but secret pun- 
ishment of the culpris. The four robbers were hanged, and their female ac- 
complice was also sentenced to death ; but destiny ordained otherwise, as the 
sequel will prove. 

“ The conclusion of this strange eventful history is thus narrated by Peu- 


chet :— 

‘The Chevalier de Lorraine, the Marquis de Louvois, and the Chancellor of 
France happened to be preseut in the Marchioness de Montespan’s apartment, 
whilst Louis XIV. was relating to her and the Duke of Orleans, his brother, 
the adventure of young Lecoq, who had been rewarded with a considerable 
sum of money and a lucrative place. The marchioness expressed great horror 
at the profligacy and cruelty of Lady Guilfort, (which title, like that of Jabo- 
rouski, was one of the many names assumed by the Englishwoman, her real 
name having never been discovered,) and asked the king if the execution of 
so base and fiendish a creature should soon take place! ul replied, that the 
law would take its course, and then changed the conversation. Soon after the 
Dake of Orleans and the Chevalier de Lorraine took theirleave. After quit- 
ting the apartment the Chevalier said to his Royal Highness, ‘This English- 
woman must be a rare piece of womanhood (une maitresse femme,) suppose 
we have her to sup with us.’ The prince cried out, *Shame! shame!’ But 
the very extravagance of the proposal pleased him; aud on the favourite re- 


| ber. Seeing the trick put upon them, they burst out laughing, and both en- 


| tered the chamber to reproach her with her duplicity ; but they had scarcely 


advanced three paces into the room, when Lady Guilfort, who had been con- 
| cealed in the corridor, pulled the door to, locked it, put the key in her pocket, 
_and hurried back to the supper-room, where, tying together the table-cloths 
| and napkins, she fastened one end of this impr u Tope to the balcony, and, 
iby means of it, let herself down into the park, where she lay concealed until 
jthe gates were opened in the morning She then slipped out, and hurrying into 
ithe town of Versailles, took the first vehicle that offered, and arrived in Paris 
‘before her two imprisoned admirers were released from durance ; as they dared 
not during the night make a noise in the palace by calling or ringing for the 
servants, to have the door of the room in which they were locked up forced 
lest it might lead to the discovery of thew participation in the criminal 


‘trick played off upon the governor of the Bastile, and the consequent pe of 
Court Gazette. 


THE IRISH PEASANT. 


BY LOVER. 
Stand forth, then, poor Paddy, and at the bar hold up your hand ; and a fine 
muscular fist of your own you have. Of what are you accused! what 
isays the indictment ! It sets forth—whereas,the prisoner at the bar is lazy,idle, 
limprovident, superstitious, care!css, ungrateful, ignorant, black-hearted, bloody- 
minded, &c. 

I meet the first accusation with a flat denial ; I deny it with both my hands. 
|Paddy is not lazy ; he is sometimes idle ; and why '—because he can get noth- 
jing to do ; he is willing to work if he be offered employment, and if he can’t 
get it, the idleness is not his fault. Butlazy? no! he is active and energetic ; 
he will work forsixpence a day, or sometimes less—is that lazy ' he will, for a 
trifle, run you an errand ten or fifteen miles, nearly in as short a time as a horse 
‘could perform the distance—is that lazy ' and when he returns, if there's a 
piper in the way, he will dance up to his girl as nimbly as if he had not gone a 
perch—is that lazy? ‘Then he'll see the girl home, and most indubitably make 
love toher ; ah! Paddy, there’sthe improvidence. ‘* Why, sir, it’s not im- 
providence to make love ; I make love myself, after a sort, and I’m a prudent 
|Englishman or a far-sighted Scotchman.” “Oh! yes, sir, but when Paddy 
‘coaxes his Norah he means matrimony ; that’s the mischief; and then comes 
the terrible consequence of a family to perpetual poverty.” But is it nothing 
to escape the sting of conscience that illicit love leaves behind ; to have the 
heart expand under the holy influence of domestic affections ; to enjoy the 
proud boast that his countrywomen are among the purest of the earth, and that 
‘whatever murders may occur in Irelend, child murder is almost unknown ! Let 
manufacturing towns consult this balance sheet, and on which side does the cre- 
dit lie ? Pat, you’re not a bankrupt this time ; you can pay twenty shillings in 
the pound in the court of chastity ! 

Paddy's heart opens wider as his children increase to claim its affections ; 
does he dread that the scanty ridge of potatoes will not be enough for the 


newing his entreaties he consented. The Englishwoman being confined in the| wants of his rising family ! no! with a holy reliance on the goodness of 
Bastile, a blank lettre de cachet was procured, and filled up with an order to|, Providence, he repeats the pone he often heard his father repeat, and reli- 


the governor to deliver to the care of the bearer Lady Guilfort, for the  peeneee F apd believes, ‘* that 
Bas-}| them."’ 


up his ag tey 6. but shortly after | So much for Paddy’s improvidence : now for his superstition. He nails a 


of her being transferred to the prison of Pignerol. The governor of 
tile, deceived by this false warrant, ditedied 
having done so, he came to the knowledge of the tric 


never sends mouths without sending something to 


horseshoe upon the id of his door for luck ; well—does that do anybody 


that had been played on 
him, and in the first moment of alarm and anger he talbed of enmalaiiing | 


any harm? ‘ No,” your utilitarian says, “but i: would be better employed 
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494 Che Anglo American. 
under a horse's foot.” Sir, it’s always an old shoe that is past service ; are you the poet, that “ Great wit to madness is allied ;"’ there is quite evidence 
answered ? 'enongh of the fact in the columns of the Asylum Journal’ The editore 
Why, as that athletic peasant bends over his sleeping child, does the devo-| complain that many of their original pieces, * bubbles from the great mental 
tion of an enthusiast mingle with the expression of a father's love! Because stew-pay of the [nstitution,” are copied without eredit by varous exchange 
the baby has smiled in its slumber, and the father believes “ it is talking with papers. [tis * flat burglary” to steal the intellectual property of a crazy man, 
the sngele ;” who,with a particle of feeling,would blame this innocent and lovely) without acknowledgment; and we shall not unitate a deed so henious. 
belief? Neither the head nor the heart are the worse for it. On the contrary, it Speaking of tLe remark of a lycenw-lectorer upou matrimony. that “ an old 
has its birth in a lively affection and a poetic imagination, and of the same class: bachelor was a living libel on bis facher and mother,” the * Journal’ says : 
are most of his superstitions. Sue him for this *!iel,” ladies, and have hun brought over fo court” The 
But the father must leave his child ; he has not work enough at home toen-| following is excellent :—* The best men are those who preserve the boy in 
able him to pay his rent. What's tobe done! He must go to England to them as iong as they live. Age should not destroy the child. The child is 
mow or reap her harvests ; so, giving kisses and leaving blessings, all he has to the original, and man is merely a superstructure upon the boy. 
give or leave, to his wife and children, /azy Paddy walks sixty or eighty miles tunate sign tor a man’s happiness, when he has forgotten his boyish feelings.” 
to the coast, and quits poor Ireland for rich England. There lazy Paddy walks) True as the gospel, even if Nat. Lee had uttered it. By the by. the gospel n1- 
some hundreds of miles, very often, to procure work—task work : slaves from ji -elf commands us to * put off the old man; and for oue we intend to do so, 
the earliest dawn till dusk, to raise a few pounds ; lives on next to nothing all) 4s long ax we can. We are now eight years of age! 
and What ! does not Paddy One of our waggish contributors, who affects an interest in the story of the 
; ote ary t . Wh y can do anything better than fret. hat a O.sego donkey, im our last number, says : **T have seen a mule, but have never 
ath “yemqeere fe ae hy, be om expend haif he makes in shoe leather, | had the pleasure to meet with a jack-ass—that 1s, nut a four-footed one What 
with all his walking ut, sir, be does not always wear his shoes ; he carrles 1s the difference in the * aspect’ of the two ammals?” A jack-ass, friend, is 
them in a bundle slung over a stick at his back; perhaps, indeed, he has 60 
sticks, for Paddy, I own, is rather fond of a stick, which he considers his best! Shp: eas 2 
friend in a row ; his other friend is his reaping-hook, which he very carefully, Nicout, who has been felicivously termed the ‘ British Bard of the Lowly.’ 
envelopes in the folds of a small straw rope, to preserve from injury, and slings /has written a capital parody upon *God save the Qieen’ in ‘God save the Poor,’ 
on his shoulder. Now, considering Paddy 1s called a careless fellow, I think |4 little song which we anvex, together with the origiual : 


It is an anfor- 


this care of his shoes and his reaping-hook is more than could be expectod from | God save Victoria | Lord, from thy b'essed throne, 
him. I remember even a story whica puts Paddy’s care for whatever he pays Long live ournoble Queen ! Sorrow look down upon ! 
money for in a stronger light. Paddy Purcel bought, at a fair, a new pair of God save the Queen ! Gol save the poor ; 
brogues, and put them on that he might be dacent in the fair, more betoken as|| Send her victorious, Teach them troe libery, 

he had to dance with his * darlin’ Biddy ;” but the business and amusement of | Happy and glorious, Make them from tyrants free ! 
the fair over, Paddy took off his brogues to walk home, and his ee pes! Long to reign over us ; Let their homes happy be ! 


God savethe Queen ! God save the Poor! « 
O Lord our God arise, 
Scatter our enemies 

And make them fall : 
Confound their politics, 
Froustrate their knavish tricks ; 


Mick Murphy, shouldered a new spade that he had purchased. On the way 
home, Mick, every now and then, held out his spade at arm’s length to admire. 
his new possession ; but, as this was done in a tasty manner, between his fin-_ 
ger and thumb, he had not much co:nmand of it—perhaps he had not too much 
over himself, indeed ; but whether it was the resuit of having a drop too much 
1 know not, but he happened to drop his new and sharp-edged spade upon his 
friend Paddy’s foot, on which it inflicted a serious wound. Paddy roared, J 
won't swear he did'nt @urse a little, Biddy cried, and Mick pulled all the dock! On ber our hopes are fix’d, 
Jeaves in the neighbourhood to apply to the wound. After a time Paddy's la-| God save us All. 
mentations grew milder, and he began to congratulate himself on his luck.’' ; ie 

Thy choicest yifis in store 


The arms of wicked men 

Do thou with mignt restrain ; 
God save the Poor! 

Raise thou their jowl:ness 

Succor thon their distress— 

Tnov whom the meanest bless ! 
God save the Poor ! 


Give them stauuch honesty ; 


“ Luck, jewel !” says Biddy. 
“To be sure, darlin’,”’ says Paddy. 
“ Why, your fut is a’most cut off,” said Biddy. 
“ Thrue for you, darlin’,” says Paddy, ** but was’nt it lucky I hadnt my new 
brogues on me ?” 
“Sure enough,” said Biddy, who comprehended this Irish argument ; 
- Biddy knew it waseasier to heal a cut foot than to buy a new pair of| 
ues. 
ext in the indictment stands Pat's ingratitude. Never was there a grosser 
calumny than to lay such a charge at his door. The Irish peasant is pre-emi- 
nently grateful ; treat him kindly, and he is your’s to his death. Gratitude) 
with him is a passion, for it often overpowers his judgment. | remember hear- 
ing an instance of Irish gratitude from an English lady, the wife of a clergyman 
of the Established Church. Ona certain occasion, the harvest was late, and 
the poor Irish reapers who came over for work were without employment, and 
consequently without the means of subsistence. In this melancholy plight, 
they were succoured by this excellent clergyman, so worthy of being the priest 
of a Christian creed. He permitted a party of otherwise unsheltered beings 


to lie in one of his outhouses, and his kind lady ordered food to be supplied to | 


the poor starving creatures, until the harvest gave them employment. Then 
they departed ; but ere they went on their way, they assembled round the door 
of their benefactor's house, and their expression of thanks, their prayers for! 
blessings on the good man’s head, and prosperity to his family, and vows of 
eternal gratitude, were given with an eloquence and passion remembered to this 
hour with emotion by that kind English lady. think I hear some anti- 
Trish scoffer say, “Tis easy to speak thanks and vow gratitude ; and| 
as for the eloquence, no one denies that the Irish have the ‘ gift of the) 

Cold and sneering sceptic, the story is not jet finished. The following sea- 
son the same party of poor Irish came to the door of the English clergyman, 
and each person had brought some trifling present to “ the kind lady, God bless 
her,who was their friend in their trouble ;” one brought a hen,another a bottle 
of whiskey, another a cecoction of herbs that his wife had made up, “ a fine 
thing again the sickness ;” another some specimens of crystal from his native 
mountain; every one of them some testimonial of remembrance for the benefit 
bestowed on them ; ‘‘ not,” as they said themselves, ** for the worth o’ the thing, 
but to show that the gratitude lived in their hearts ever since the day they got 
the bit and the sup and the shelter in their need.” 

The English lady wept as she took their presents. Nay, years after, the 
tear trembled in her gentle eye as she tld the tale to me, and added “* When- 
ever I hear Ireland abused, | always remember my poor grateful peasants, and 
stand up for them and fight their battle.’’ 


May God bless you, gentle English lady ! 
GOSSIP FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


“ Our Marrying Clergyman.” by ‘A Groomsman,” embories certain hot 
asperities, which we suspect may heraid some prive'e animosity. Doubtless 
the manner of many of vur clergymen at nuptial cefeuonies might be improv - 
ed; especially if they have the bad taste to “ spread around tnaem an atmus- 
phere of ice.” Not unfrequently, however, you will find the officiating minis- 
ter the rarest wit and pleasantest companion of the whole assemblage. Such 
an one was telling us, the ovher evening, of a remark that he once heard 8 
married man m>k *, whose rib proved to be “ the vetter half” tn the wrong sens: 
of the term: */ toved my wite,” he said, * at first, as moch as any body ever 
did love awile For tne firsttwo months | actually wanted to eat her up 5 
and ever since tucu I’ve deen sorry I didnt!” What a bortid cannibal! By, 
the by, speaking of marriages: our old friend Mayor Harper ties the nuptial) 
knot to grea’ edification His Honor has numberiess enstomers ; and they are 
as enthusiastic in his praise as those who love order in the metropolis, and affect 
clean streets. 

We have before us several numbers of the “Asylum Journal,” written and 


inted by inmates of the Brattleboro’ (Vermont) Institution for the Insane.|/and following the stem downward, lo! there lay the remains of an eno 


e have read them with both pleasure and profit. We certainly agree with 


: was the stem of the “ Rat-tail Niger Geranium.” On removing the earth, 


Let their pride manly be ; 
God save the Poor ; 
Help them tu hold the mght, 


On her be pleas'd to pour, | 
| Give them both truth aud might, 


Long may she reign ! 

May she defend our laws. 

| And ever give us cause, 

‘Lo sig with heart and voice, Lord of all Truth and Light ! 
God save the Queen. God save the Poor ! 


| Among the numerous * hand-bs0ks”’ of various domestic arts which have be- 
come so popular in England, we are inclined to think the latest, the * Hand- 
|Book of Swindling,” will have the greatest “run.” It contams examples of 
ithe skill of many eminent professors of the art; and one of these 1s so “ cle- 
ver,” that we extract it. An“ etrucious swioler,” on one of his professions! 

‘tovrs, stopped to dine st the “tip-top hotel” of a provincial town. The lend- 
‘lord, struck by his dashing air, as well as that of a gig whch he had sto. 
‘len as he came out of London, ushered him, with many dows and serapes, into 
ihis best apartment, end supplied him with a dinner to which the * :electest in- 
\fluences’’ of his larder and wine-cellar contrib vied. A cloud, however, stole 
lover the landiord’s visnomy when he was infor med by his guest thet he “* was 
delicately situated at present, having by accident left his purse at home.” 
'* I'm done!” exclaimed Boniface, as with a well-applied coup-de-pred he eject- 
led the unwelcome guest from his premises. ‘* You'll repent this !—merk that !” 
lezclaimed the wronged chevalier : 

| * And the landiord did repent it; for that very day three weeks, his maltreat- 
led guest again drove up to the hotel. He entered the house with a counte- 
wauce that bespoke forgiveness, and shaking hands with Boniface, who made a 
thousand apologies for his furmer discourtecus treatment, told him that he was 
cone to pay his bill, adding blandly : * To show you that [ entertain no 1l-feel 

ing toward you, you shall dine with me to-day; so let's bave the very best of 
every thing in your house.’ The order was no sooner given than obeyed. A 
capital dinner was served up, far more expensive than the former ove ; and af- 
ver the choicest hoch, claret, and burgundy, had been dune all possible justice 

to, and the landlord had told his best stories, and cracked his siyest j»kee, and 
the guest had laughed, fit to kili himself, at the rogue’s drolierv ; the bill, as 

vefure, was called for, and deposited on the table. It was of awful lengtt, but 
the gentieman’s nerves were not easily flustered ; so he addressed Boniface 
the most perfect nonchacence : * Hark’ee, Mr. Landlord, you kicked me 
lout of tuis house just three weeks ago; I told you at the time you would 

jrepent of it; and so you will, for though your bill 1s now twice as long as it 
was then, | have not a rixpence to pay i with; therefore,’ he added coolly, 

‘you must act as you did before. and pay yourse/f by a cheque on the same 

bank!’ We \ook upon this as the most perfect swindling achievement on re- 
jcord. To do aman twice, and each ume under the same circumstavces ! 


_ * * * + * Speaking of plants, let us ask our friend if he ever heard of 
he celebrated ** Rat-tail Geranium,” which wes first brought to public notice 
‘oy a famous beau and courtier wt Washington, some years since! It seems 
that he had a passion for geraniums ; and on one occasion he was informed by 
‘a friend (“* besbrew him for a mad wag !”) that if he desired to enrich his col- 
lection of plants with one wot to be had elsewhere, aud which had just been im- 
ported from the Niger, to lose not a moment in securing it. is was sufb- 
cient. Away he posted, and for a pretty penny became proprietor of the only 
jrat-tail geraniuin in America, Placing « under his arm, he repaired to the re- 
isidence of the lady of one of the high dignitaries of the federal city. Placing 
| carefully opon the window-sill of the drawing-room, ana as carefully adjust- 
ing the stean, which, he said, i consequence of a luag voyage had become a 
iutie dey and lost ns foliage; end giving especial direc tons to have it exposed 
‘tn the sun, kept well watered, and taken in at night, be made bis congee, and 
departed On the third day ht began to send forth its fragrauce ; each suc- 
lceeding day it increased, but showed no signs of budding. On the sizth day 


[curiosity was Ob lip-toe to ascertain, by actual examination, the strveture of a 


‘plant so redolent of a most remarkable perfume, and yet so withered and stiff, 


rmous: 
t, with his tail tied neatly up to a stick ! 
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THE ADVENTURING M. P. 

From the “ Physiology of London Life.”—By J. Fisugn MuRRAY. 

The adventuring M. P. is a politieal fortune-hunter. 
His leading gift is gift of gab ; he has a marvellous knack of jawing, and a 
happy insensibility to his own defects, of whatever description. Of this cate- 

was Bill Blatherum. 
eR ill had a small property, with great incumbrances ; in fact, when he paid 
the interest of his mortgages, his mother’s jointure, and his agent, out of the 
rents and ts of Blatherom Hall, he might put the residue in his eye, and 
see none the worse for ’t. Nothing but strict economy and attention to his affairs! 
could have given Bill even a moderate independence ; but Bill was a clever 
fellow, and disdained moderation. He could talk to be sure ; how he could talk !) 
and like many another fool, he thought more was tobe got by talking than by 
holding his tongue. He frequented all sorts of public meetings, where he re- 
cited all manner of speeches, oe previously sent them off to the county pa- 
a ; he took the chair at potitical free-and-easies, shook hands with influential 
utchers, and was hand in glove with the electioneering attorney of the neigh- 
bouring borough town 

Living at a considerable distance from London, and seeing the consequential 
airs of the M. P.s of his neighbourhood,—who, by the way, were gentlemen of 
ge influence and ample fortune, Bill thought that to be a member of the 
ouse of Commons must be what George Robins familiarly styles “ a little 
heaven upon earth.”” Peel was an M. P., and why shouldn’t Bill. There seem- 
ed no reason in life why it should be otherwise. It never entered into this 
poor man’s comprehension that the common herd of M. P.s were no way dis- 
tinguished from other men, save by the addition of the two magical letters, af- 
ter their names, the privilege of franking, and the privilege of non-imprison- 
ment for debt ; that, for any other advan aman might just as well write 
after his name M. X. or M. Z. All this Bill did not find out until after his elec- 
tion, which, in the fulness of time, and the emptiness of pocket, he had the evil 
fortune to secure. 


Having taken the oaths, which cost him nothing, the seat which cost him so}, 


mucb, and paid the fees to the Sergeant-at-arms, which cost him seven pounds 
ten, Bill's next great desideratum was to distingush himself as an active Mem- 
ber of Parliament, in the only sense in which he could be made io comprehend) 
what an active Member of Parliament meant, namely, by getting up and talk- 

upon ary and every question, whether he knew anything about it or not. 

© be near his work, our new Lycurgus took lodgings in Manchester Build- 
ings ; but, finding by experience that a residence there was damnatory to his 
som. yr in society,—(for Bill mixed up with his Parliamentary success a con- 


sed idea of meg oy a Countess, or heiress, or something of that sort,)— 


finding, in short, that Manchester Buildings was not “ the ticket.” he got ad- 


‘annexed to his high avocation. His social position did not appear at ail im- 
proved by it. :t is true, he dined once or twice with the Minister, as one of his 
general Parliamentary supporters ; but this was but a formal, ceremonial party, 
| in which no approximation to intimacy could be made In fact, it was under- 
| stood of these dinners that they were merely a more hospitable sort of public 
‘meeting, and that, with respect to the guests with each other, and the host with 
‘the guests, their social isolation, separate from more intimate causes of alliance, 
temained as distinct and separate as before. 

| With this collegue in the represtenatiun, Bill had many occasions of public 
business ; but he was not a little annoyed to see that that gentleman preserved 
towards him the most cold and distant formality of politeness. Bill, taking ad- 
vantage of the slender opportunity he enjoyed of intercourse with his erage 
who was a scion of a noble family, and an officer of the Guards, took the li 

ity one day of bowing when they met in Hyde Park ; but, to his great astonish- 
;ment and vexation, the brother M.P. stared him full in the face through his 
eye-glass, without condescending to bestow upon him the most equivocal token 


of recognition. 


|, Our hero now began to be aware that there was a difference, and that with a 


\distinction, between Members of Parliament, and that they had little in com- 
jmon, save the right to sit and vote. Even “ Oh, ohs” and “ Hear, hears,” 
Bill observed, were not caught up by the House, unless the cue was given by 
a man of weight or a Minister. 

This opinion of the difference between M. Ps. was confirmed by an adventure 
\with a tradesman in Cockspur Street. Bill had occasion to order certain arti- 
\cles, which he directed to be sent to Manchesier Buildings, to William Bla- 
itherum, Esq. M.P. ; be laying a strong emphasis on the last two letters, intend- 
ing to strike awe into the tradesman, who, however, did not seem tobe at all moved 
iby their legislative importance. ‘I'he articles arrived, and were sent up ; the 
‘purchaser was informed that a person waited for an answer. The member went 
idown, bid him tell his master that he would call and pay him; when, horror of 
horror! the representa ive of the Charing Cross tradesman had the auda- 
city to tellthe M.P. that he had orders * not to leave nothing without the 


ready.” 

“Do you know who I am, sir!” thundered the senator. 
“ | if did, sir, I mast have the money all the same,” replied the wan. 
| * Do you not know, sir, that I am a wees of Parliament ?” 
“ Dassay you are, sir ; but master says as how he’s been done too often by 

in these here Buildin’s.”’ 

| Somuch for the credit of an adverturing M.P. 
_, The nextessay of our hero was in matrimonial line. He used to dine 
three or four times a month, during the session, with a member of a great city 
firm, who had a handsome lath-and-plastcr house, and establishment to match, 
in the Regent’s Park. It must not be supposed that the hospitality of our city 


mitted a member of one of the numerous clubs that collectively write letters lfriend was altogether disinterested ; in fact, he never gave a dinner without an 


from St. James's Square. 

Our new Member, thus politically and socially established, lost no time in 
, g for his maiden speech. He read up the “‘ state of the country” ques- 
tion during the Whitsun holidays, and en aged an amanuensis for half-a-guinee 
a-week to make extracts from Blue Books, Parliamentary debates, files 
of old news . From this chaos of heterogeneous materials he gradually 
extracted the materials of his speech, which having written out carefully, word 
for word, as it was intended to be spoken, Bill rehearsed it before his glass with 
laudable assiduity. H4s next operation was to reduce it to heads, so that no- 
thing might, through a treacherous memory, be lost to Parliament or the nation ; 
and, thus pre » Bill went down to the House, not without a smould- 
ering he that before his return he should be called aside, and “ spoken to” 
by the } samme to the Treasury. 

“ Yes,” said he to himself, as he crossed the Old Palace Yard, “ an Under- 
Secretaryship to begin with ; not that my talent could not grasp the Home, 
Foreign, or Colonial Office, without passing through subordinate employments 
Pitt was Premier at twenty-two: I am twenty-nme. But no matter ; I have 
it in me, and, by ——, it shall come out !” 

As he arrived at the door opening to the cloak-room, a leading statesman 
ac a several hats were iifted in respect from the admiring mob ; Bill 
touched Ais hat mechanically with his fore-finger, in imitation of an illustrious 
nobleman. ‘Two or three members, bystanders, smiled. 

“This salutation can hardly be intended for me yet, notwithstanding the time 

a taken up his position, after calculating to a nicety the point of view 
from whieh he concluded himself most likely te catch the Opoaber's eye, our 
statesman (for, to do Bill justice, he was as much of a statesman as nine out 
of ten there) waited with intense anxiety for the moving the order of 
the day. The order of the day was read, whereupon a great many 
members simultaneously rose,as is usual, in r emulation. Our hero 
rose with them, straining like a greyhound in the slips. The eagerness of his 
manner excited a laugh through the House ; but, somebody crying out, ‘‘ New 
Member, new a volley of “ Hear, followed ; 
orator, taking out his slip of whereon was the synopsis, or digest, of his 

1s speech (for we were in the gallery) was a very s as ja- 
mentary speeches go. He the folly of that Gov- 
ernment could provide remedies for public difficulties ; quoted 
How small of all the ills that men endure 
That part that kings or laws can cause or cure ; 
eulogised our glorious constitution in general terms ; delicately hinted at the 
merits of the Minister ; appeald to honourable gentlemen opposite ; was free 
to confess a great many nothings; could not possibly imagine why honourable 
gentlemen should make this a party question ; stated a many truisms, 
without the grace of novelty ; and sat down, highly gratified with the generous 
‘* Hear, hears’’ that greeted his concluding observations. 
The mistake our senator committed was, in imagining that the humanity with 


eye tobusiness. Franks at that time were in great demand ; and the senator 
paid in franks the value of his diuners to the citizen. 

The latter boasted, a other chattel property, a handsome daughter, 
with a handsome fortune. Our M.P. looked at the daughter, and ry t she 
jmight answer ; his mind's eye squinted at the thirty thousand s’ fortune 
in prospect ; he was sure she would answer. Bill fell in love, ogled, d 


dies of fortune are accustomed to be won. He found himeelf not altogether un- 
acceptable ; and one night, in the cock-loft of the House, while his inamora- 
to was looking through the ventilator, took occasion, during a debate on the 
sugar duties, to say a many sweet things, concluding with a , 
The lady went the ceremonies of snd 


jusual on such interesting occasions, and, like a dutiful daughter, 


applied expressed his deep the 
t gentleman, on bei ied to, i sense of 
honour Sonded him, and so petit we need not repeat what he said ; for you 
must be well aware there is a regular string of Sy mem or gp upon thesé oc- 
asions, mechanically re ]—observed that he intended making a hand- 
some settlement on his aughter, and ended by the rather startling inquiry, 
“* What, sir, do you propose to settle on my daughter t” 
In six weeks more the lady was married—to a wealthy tea-dealer in Thames 


For three or four Bill struggled bravely with his false position of M.P. 

He pee for everything that the Minister had to give ; appointed himself, 
a slyly inserted in the newspapers, to everything, from Gover- 

nor of Madras own to Assistant Poor Law missioner ; but these appoint- 
ments, unfortunately, brought no salary ; raised money where he could on the 
ngth of the-appointment he was sure to get; sold his patrimonial estate to 
meet his liabilities ; was offered the Consu! Generalship of the Cannibal Islands, 

get rid of him, which he was foolish enough to refuse ; and, being returned 
the next election, was unseated for want of qualification. 
His senatorial career thus moenenay ended, our ez M.P. hung about the 
ubs and the West End ; was director of several bubble companies, and a ge- 
neral projector of new and striking inventions. He is well known at a sort of 
tavern club, where he resorts of an afternoon to talk politics and poe ; and 
if you happen to drop in there any evening in the year, on will be sure to see 
him with a glass of gin-and-water before him, a cigar in his mouth, and to hear 
im preface every second sentence with, “* When | was in l ” 

Miscellaneous Articles. 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA, THE FOUNDER OF THE JESUITS. 

Wounded at Pampeluna, and carried home to his castle in Guipuzcoa, 


Igna- 
tius, an ardent admirer of the romances of the period, is said to have asked 
for books to amuse him in his sickness. He fell u 


a legend of the saints, 
which inflamed extraordinarily the ardent mind of the sick soldier. He fee xd 


which the House listens to a young Member making his debut would be con-||way fell into rapturous visions, subjected his body to the severest 


tinued to his subsequent efforts in addressing t 
To his surprise and chagrin, his next display was listened to with frigid cold- 
ness ; the next after that with some impatience ; and when, at length, the House; 

its eyes to the consciousness of the disagreeable fact that our new Mem- 
ber belonged to the numerous category of the sorgs, and talked merely for the 


them ; but so it was not to be.jitions, and 
bis knightly accoutrements, Ignatius left his home, and travelled to Montserrat, 


his time in prayer. Cured of his wounds, and dressed in 
tholic historians, a miracalous image of our lady, Be- 


sake of hearing himself talk. and seeing himself imprinted at length in the|/to pray; he passed seven hours daily on his knees, and scourged himself regu- 
morning papers, they refused to listen at all ; and, though he continued to ex-|jlarly thrice a day. Not only did he find these ascetic practices so hard that 
ercise his undoubted privilege of speaking, the House at the same time insisted] /he often doubted whether he should be able to persevere in them all his 


upon its ed prerogative of shutting its ears. 


Bill began to fear that he was not appreciated in Parliament ; the Secretary] |tranquillize his spirit. On Mount Montserrat he had devoted days 


of the Treasury had not once spoken to him on the subject of his acceptance|/to making a general confession of his whole past 


life; but he did net 


of office, nor, indeed, upon any other subject. But his failure in securing the|jthink this enough. In Manresa he repeated it ; he added long-forgotten 


attention of the House was not the only discomfort our legislator began to find 


ins to the catalogue, and searched the records of his memory forthe most ve- 


sighed, , and played all the customary antic tricks by which young la- 
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fore this statue he hung up bis lance aud his smeld, passed the night in vigil, 
and devoted himself thus to be the knight of the church. He rose at midnight ‘ 
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nial trifle ; but the more he explored, the more painful were the doubts which | right*a third through his tongue upwards, so that it stuck into his nose, another . 
assailed him. He thought that he could obtain neither acceptance nor justifi-//through his throat; he then stabbed himself with a bright and sharp creese, 
cation of God. He read in some of the fathers that God had once been pro-!{which entered his body about three inches; not a drop of blood fell ; he was 
pitiated and moved tocompassion by total abstinence from food. He there-||going to cut off his tongue, when | begged of him to desist. | was, in treth, 
fore remeined from Sunday to Sunday without eating. His confessor forbade||perfectly nauseated at the sight. The man was in a state of frenzy, and really 
him to prolong his fast ; and, as he esteemed no quality on earth so highly as||looked frightful, his face stuck full of instruments, and stabbing and cutting him- 
obedience he immediately desisted. At times. indeed, he felt as if his melan-|!self with all his might. J sang out for some people, and turned him out. 


choly was removed from him, and had fallen, as a heavy garment falls from the! 


I have now told you what [have seen, and yet I will not ask vou to believe it, 


shoulders ; but his mental torments presently returned. It seemed to him that!|for 1 know not whatto think. There are many persons of very strong minds, 
his whole life had been one uninterrupted succession of sins. Sometimes hel|in other respects, who firmly believe, and who do not hesitate to declare their 
was tempted to dash himself out of the window. Weare here involuntarily||belief, that, aRhough driven out of Christendom, demonology, witchcraft, necro- 
reminded of the state of mental distress into which Luther, some years before!|mancy, and the entire list of black and forbidden arts and powers, are abroad 
was plunged by very similar doubts. The high demands of religion could)/and in full existence in India. And I must declare, that | will never again 
never be satistied—a foll and conscious reconcilement with God could never be} |trust my senses if I did not see all that [ have told you. 1! examined the instru- 
reached, on the ordinary road marked ovt by the church. by a soul shaken to||ments—I saw them drawn out of the flesh, and no scar, or blood, or mark left ; 
its innermost depths by stroggles with itself. But these two remarkable men/||{ also saw a man eat and swallow three ounces of arsenic, and crunch and swal- 
extrieated themselves from this labyrinth by very different paths. Luther ar-//low glass bangles innumerable ; and yet, although ‘seeing is believing,” I can 
rived at the doctrine of the atonement through Christ, wholly independent of | |scarceiy say that I believe what, before 4 court of justice, | woald swear I had 


works : this afforded him the key to the Scriptures, and became the main prop 
of bis whole system of faith. Itdoes not appear, that Loyola examined the 
Scriptures, or that any particular dogman of religion made an impression ou 
his mind. Ashe lived only in his own inward emotions, in thoughts which 


seen. United Service Journa). 


THE SERPENT CHARMER OF INDIA. 
In India, the ** Samp-wallah”’ is less blood-thirsty in his operations against 


rose spontaneously in his breast, he imagined that he felt the alternate inspira-|/the crawling race, contenting himself with making them his captives, instead 
ions of the good and of the evil spirits. At length, he learned to distinguish||of devouring them. When a snake has been traced on the premises, it is a 
their influence by this—that the soul was gladdened and consoled by the one,'/common custom to send for the ** suake catcher,” who arrives with his nume- 
wearted and troubled by the other. One day he felt as if awakened from a|/rous baskets. containing live snakes of various descriptions, and the uncouth 
dream, He thought he bad sensible proof, that all his sufferings were assaults! /musical instruments with which he enacteth the part of the “charmer,” to whom 
of Satan. He determined from that hour to have done with his past life, never) the cobra capella in this case seldom “turneth a deaf ear ;"’ and by whatever 


to tear open these old wounds, never again to touchthem. It was not so much 


means he effects his object, in a short time, after being lared from its hiding- 


that hts mind had found repose, as that he had formed adetermination ; rather, ||place, and deprived of its fangs, is snugly deposited at the bottoin of one of the 
indeed, an engagement entered into by the will, than a conviction to which: round wicker-baskets which he carries about with him, and which, when not 
ihe will is compelled to yield. It needed not the aid or the influence of Serip-'|calied on in his professional capacity, are displayed for the amusement of the 
‘ure—it rested on the feeling of an immediate intercourse with the world of||spectators —The ‘snake-catcher” seats himself on the ground, surrounded by 


epirits, 


This would never have satisfied Luther. Luther would have no in-|/these little baskets, and begins to drove furth a melancholy monotonoas tune on 


> pirattous, uo Visions ; he held them all, without distinction, to be mischievous ;/la sort ofa bag-pipe. After a short time the covers of the baskets are removed, 
ie would have only the simple, written, unquestionable word of God. Loyola,''and display in each the scaly folds of a cobra capella, compactly coiled up in 
on the contrary, lived in fantasies and inward apparitions. He thought no one | 'the bottom, and apparently intently listening to the music, if such it can be 
so well waderstood Christianity as an old woman, who, in the midst of his tor-! |called. By degrees they appear to grow antnated ; they gradually raise their 
ments, told him that Chyist woyld yet appear tohim. At first, he could ob-|/heads, expand their hoods, and by a sort of nodding motion seem to keep time 


tain po such vision ; but now, he thought that Christ or the Holy Virgin mani-''to the music ; and it is fearful to behold the *‘charmer” surrounded on all sides 
‘ested themselves to his eyes of flesh. He stood fixed on the steps of San 'by these terrific-looking animals ; and, although in their present state perfectly 
ominico, in Manresa, and wept aloud ; for he thought in that moment the!|harmless, from their beimg divested of their fangs, a thrill of horror mvolun- 
inystery of the Holy Trinity was visibly revealed to him. The whole day he'|tarily creeps through the veins of the spectator. A dreadful‘commotion now 
spoke of nothing else. He was inexhaustible in similes. The mystery of the) takes place ifa mongoos be quietly slipped into the room : the little animal in- 
creation was also suddenly made clear to him in mystical symbols. In the//stantly flies at its nearest enemy, a terrible combat ensues, the baskets are up- 
host, he beheld the God and the man. On one occasion, he repaired to a remote |set, the cobras get adrift, and the agonized “samp wallah” is flying about m 
church ou the banks of the Lobregat ; and while he sat with his eyes rere at every direction to secure his captives. —These people generally have for sale 


‘ixed on the deep stream which flowed at his feet, he was suddenly elevated 


numbers of ‘snake stones,’ which are said to be equally an antidote against the 


i rapturens intuition of the mystery of faith. He arose a new man. For||bite of the serpent and the sting of the scorpion. For the former I have never 
hin there needed no longer either evidence or Scripture: had none such ex-||seen it tried ; and to prove its efficacy with the latter, the * samp wal!ah” gen- 


sted, be would have met death unhesitatingly for that faith which before he 
Ranke’s History of the Popes. 


beheved, which now he saw. 


EXTRAORDINARY SECT OF FANATICS IN INDIA. 
iver since | have been in India I have heared of a class of Mussulmans, the) 


| erally carries about, in small earthen vessels, a number of these animals, one of 
which he allows to wound him with its sting. The snake stone, which is a dark, 
shining, smooth pebble, about the size and shape of a Fiench bean, on being 
applied to the wound, instantly adheres tu it, and by a power of suction appears 
to draw out the poison, which is supposed to be contained in the small bubbles 


disciples of a sect of saints, by name Shaikh Ruffai, who iu order to impress! 
the unbelievers with the truth of the Mussulman faith, imparted to his followers 
the power of plunging swo ds and daggers into their body, cutting off their 
tongue, frying it, and putting it together again, cutting off the head and limbs, 
scooping out the eye, and in trata doing with their head and body whatsoever 
it pleased them to do; all of which Colonel F 
yyman, a Mr R —, had seen, when the latter grew sick and ran out of the! 
plice, declaring it was the power of Satan, which to this day he believes, and! 
ihe colonel, that it is done throagh the power of the art magic, at which I, of, 
course, laugh: d, and declared, that, 80 soon as a man of the regiment (by name. 
Shaikh Kureen, one of these Ruffai) should return from furlough, I would wit-) 
ness the exhibition. 

\ large tent was accordingly pitched, and fifty lamps furnished, and plates’ 
full of arsenic, and quantities of a plant of the cactus tribe filled with a milky 
jnice, @ drop of which, if it fall on your skin, blisters it, and a vast quantity o 
the common glass bangles, or bracelets, worn by the women, and daggers, and 
swords, and things like thick stee] skewers, and other horrid-looking weapons 
like a buteher’s steel, only with a large handle covered with chains, and about! 
twenty Roffais to beat all manner of drums: and so when all was ready, about 
tive of the officers left the mess-table with myself. and, along with us, about 
a hundred sepoys crowded into the tent. When we were seated and silence 
obtained, the “work commenced by a sort of chant from their sacred books, the 
drum-heaters joining in keeping time; the chant increased at length both in 
noise aud velocity, until, having worked themselves into an ecstacy, they seiz-| 
ed hold of the instruments, the body kept in a sort of swinging motion, sowe: 


pluuged the skewer instraments, one through each cheek, another through the! ble. 
logy ; he who first calculated the distances of the stars, and revealed the laws 


ff jof motion by which the Supreme Being organises aud keeps in their orbits un- 
numbered worlds ; he who had revealed the mysteries of the stars themselves. 
Dryden, Sir Isaac Newton's contemporary, belicved in the same absurdity. 
The great Duke of Marlborough, when visited by Prince Eugene on the night 
before a baitle, when no doubt the two generals were in consultation upon a mea- 
sure that might decide the fate of an empire, was heard tocall his servants to 
account for lighting up four candies in his tent upon the occasion, and was once 
actually seen on horseback darning his own gloves. Hobbes, who wrote the 
*“ Leviathan,” adeist in creed, had a most extraordinary belief in spirits and 


tongue, a third through the throat, and then commenced stabbing themselves) 
with swords and daggers and all sorts of rasty instruments. Others cut off) 
their tongue, aod, having roasted it inthe fireyput it m their mouth again, 
they immediately united : they eat the arsenic and the blistering milk-plant, 
whilst others munched the glass bangles as though they were the greatest deli _ 
cacies. This was all done within half a yard of my knees, for they came up| 
close to me with many lamps, in order that | might see there was no deception ; 
and 1 do assure you it made me feel sick, and produced anything but an agree- 
able sensation on my mind, for to this moment I know not what to think of it., 
i an not superstitious, and, although the colonel and many very respectable 


which, on the immersion of the stone into a glass of water, are seen in great 
numbers to rise to the surface. My first idea on beholding the -samp-wallah* 
jjallow himself to be s ung by the scorpion, was that the latter had by some 
means been rendered harmless. However, not wishing voluntarily to put this 
to the test by personal experience, I purchased some of the stones, resolved on 
, in company with a cler-| ithe very first opportunity to try their efficacy. Shortly after this, happening to 
be marching up the country with a detachment, we pitched our camp on some 
very stony ground, in clearing which one of the English sodiers happened to be 
bit in the hand by a large scorpion. As soon as I heard of the circumstance, I 
sent fur the sufferer, who appeared to be im great pain, which he described as a 
burning sensation running all the way up his arm to the very shoulder. J ap- 
plied one of the snake stones to the puncture : it adhered immediately, and, 
during about eight minutes it remained on the patient, he by degrees became 
easier ; the pain diminished, gradually coming down from the shoulder, until it 
f\/appeared entirely confined to the immediate vicinity of the wound. I uow re- 
moved the stone; on putting it into a cup o] water, numbers of small air-bubbles 
rose to the surface, and in a short time the man ceased to suffer any inconve- 
nience from the accident. 


Major Napier’s Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands. 


WEAKNESSES AND ECCENTRICITIES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 
Many have exhibited foibles and vices in proportion to the magnitade of the 


talents by which they were raised above other men, lest, perhaps, they might 
carry themselves too much above common humanity. Pope was an epicare, 
and would lie in bed at Lord Bolingbroke's for days, unless he was told there 
were stewed lainpreys for dinner, when he arose instantly, and came to the ta- 


Even Sir Isaac Newton gave credit to the idie nonsense of judicial astro- 


natives had declared, to me that they did actually dothose things, and that, if aj|@pparitions. Locke. the philosopher, the matter-of-fact Locke, who wrote, and 


ense were to be in any manner trusted, they had seen it all done, I would, 


in fact established the decision of things by the rule of right reason, laying 


, evertleless, not believe it. I was told beforehand, that it required faith and||down the rule itself ; he delighted inromances, and revelled in works of fic- 


ourity on the party of the performer, and that then not a drop of blood would 


tion. What was the great Lord Verulam! Alas! too truly, * the wisest, 


ioliow, but tha’ otherwise a few drops of blood would sometimes follow the in-|/greatest, weanest of mankind.’’ As for Martin Lutiier, the reformer, he was 


stroments, and the performer weuld receive some slight injury. 

On taking my departure from the tent, I happened to say, that I should, at 
all events, think more honourably of their prowess if I saw them exhibited in 
the open face of day, and divested of noise, motion, paraphernalia, &e. On the 
following day, whilst reclining on my couch at about two o'clock, reading an 
English newspaper, without a servant or a soul near me, in rushed their Kazee 


so passionate and unchristian-like that he struck his iriends, Melanethon in par- 
ticular, and perhaps would have burned him, as readily as an inquisitor in those 
days would have burned a heretic, in the paroxysms of his rage. Cardinal 
Richelieu, the minister of a great empire, believed in the calculation of nativi- 
ties. Sir Thomas More burned the heretic to whom in his writings he gave 
full liberty of conscience. Alexander the Great was a drunkard,.and slew his’ 


(priest or judge,) his hand full of instruments, which, throwing upon the ground,||friends in his cups. Cwsar sullied the glory of his talents by the desire of go- - 
he seized one, plunged it through his cheeks on the left side, another on the||verning his country despotically, and died the victim of.his ambition, 
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though one of the wisest, most accomplished, and humane of conquerors ; Somebody who took an interest in the dog then called at the treasury and 
but we are travelling too far back for examples, which should be taken !wantedto get them to buy Brougham back again. [ord Melbourne said the 
from later times. Tasso believed in his good angel, and was often dog was 4 use, that he was more trouble than he was worth, that he was 
observed to converse with what he fancied was a spirit or demon, which he de- dangerous, and that he, Lord Melbourne, would ratner do without him. The 
clared he saw. Raphael, the most gifted artist the world ever produced, died, \deg is now in the hands of the people who lared him away, and it is said they 
at the age of thirty-seven, his constatution weakened by irregular living. Dr. lwould be very glad to give him up, for he is of no use except to worry the rats 
Samvel Johnson was notoriously superstitious. Sir Christopher Wren, who now and then ; but he will hang about the old place, and fawn so upon his new 
built St. Paul's Cathedral, was a believer in dreains. He had a pleurisy once, masters that they don't like to kick him out entirely. The old dog has got some 
being in Paris, and dreamed that he was in a place where palm trees grew, and funny tricks, and is now rather an amusing animal, but beyond this he is now of 
that @ woman in a romantic dress gave him some dates ‘The next day he. sent |no value. 

for some dates, in the full belief of their revealed virtues, and they cared him. | Case If. A little turnspit named Roebuck came from Bath, and was picked 
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Dr. Halley had the same superstitious belief. Melanction believed in dreams 


or apparitions, and used to say that one came to him in his study, and told him | 


to bid Guynzeus, his friend, to go away for so‘ne time, as the inquisition sought 
his life. His friend went away iu consequence, and thus, by accideat, really 
saved his life. Addison was fond of the bottle, and issaidto have shortened 
his days by it. Burns, the poet, was a hard drinker, and there can be no doubt 
wore out his constitution by his conviviality. Goldsmith was a gambler, and 
the victim of the fraudulent. Prior was the dupe of a common woman, whom 
he believed to be an angel. Garrick was as vain as any woman, and equally 
loved flattery. Koneller’s vanity was such that nothing was too gross for him 
to swallow. Porson, the first of Greek scholars, was a notorious tippler. We; 


might need examples of the foregoing kind without end ; but we need nol); 


have quoted so many to exhibit how wisely and well the balance is poised :o 
keep human pride within due limits. Thesame lessou has beentaught in ail 
ages: we must, therefore, take our more gifted men while living, with the full 
recollection of their foibles and failings. 


THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. | 
; OF ESTATES UPON CONDITION. 

Here we come to Estates upon Condition—which are sometimes estates that 
are sadly out of condition, and must be considered as estates that a man may, 
call his own if he can, but if not he mustn't. 

An estate on a condition implied by. Jaw, is where a man has a grant of the, 
office of beadle—the implied condition attached to which is that he do act as 
beadle, or he might be ousted by the grantor and his heirs forever Thus the 
Beadle of Golden Square runs after sweeping boys at least twice a-day, in or 
der to fulfil the condition on which his office is held ; for if he did not make 
some show of this short, the cane would become a mere badge of indolence, 
rendered more conspicuous by authority: this would come under the head of 
non-user, for which any public office would be forfeited ; and a beadle, having 
nothing to do, often walks an applewoman off to the station-house, lest, by non-, 
user, he may be considered useless, and Jose his appointment. 

On the principle of non-user or mis-user, ali forfeitures of estates proceed— 
as if aman had taken a house for a few years, and he has the impudence to 
call it his own freehold and sell it, he incurs a forfeiture of his lease—“ which, 
is,” says Coxe, “the /eased punishment that can be given him.” Felons) 
used to forfeit their estates, but as they often got better estates in New South 
Wales, it did not signify. The law was theretore altered, and the descendants, 
of felons may now take—whatever they can get, from their worthy ancestors. | 

An estate on a condition expressed will be understood at once, by reading 
the words, and taking them to mean what they say—which in a legal definition! 
is very unusual. 

Some conditions are void :—Ist. If they are impossible, as if an estate be 
given to Lord Broughem, on condition that he keeps himself out of mischief: 
this would be clearly an impossible condition, and Brougham would have the; 
estate. Here the law is at variance with its general principle, for while it re-| 
quires impossibilities in many cases, it doth in this instance set its face against} 
them. 2ndly. A condition is void if it is against the law. As, if an estate be: 
= to B., on condition that he do stick a bill on the gate of Buckingham) 

alace—this condition would be void, and B. need not stick the bill, but he} 
would take the freehold. 

Some estates on condition are held in pledge, as where a man borrows £200, 
and grants an estate of £20 a year till it is psid, after which the estate is at on 
end—and this is called a Welsh mortgage. Why it should be called Welsh is! 
a puzzler, for it has nothing Welsh about it, any more than a Wels Wig or aj 

elsh Rabbit. Next comes a mortgage—mort-gage, or dead pledge—called, 
dead, because the estate is dead to the mortgagor if he does not Jook alive and 
pay off his mortgage in good time. A mortgagor has, however, the equity of 
redemption, which 1s the privilege of taking his estate out of pawn, by paying 
up the principal and interest at any time within twenty years after the mortga- 
gee has taken possession ; so that mortgagee is kept for twenty years in a pre-| 
cious state of uncertainty as to whether he shall say “ Mine own is not mine| 
own,” which is extremely possible. 

The other estates on condition are estates by statute merchant, statute sta-) 
ple, and elegit. The two former are intended to benefit commerce ; but as) 
they are nearly obsolete, we leave it to commerce to make what it can of them. | 
An estate by elegit is where a plaintiff occupies and enjoys half the defendant's 
lands and tenements, as if defendant has a two-stall stable, and plaintiff warns) 
a horse into one of the stalls; or if the former has a lot of chickens, and the; 
latter takes by elegit every aliernate egg that may be ‘aid in the poultry-yard | 
This troublesome sort of estate may be ended by the payment of the debt that) 
gives rise to it. These estates are chattels and no freehold, so they go to the; 
executor instead of to the heir, though by a little alteration in the spelling these; 
estates thay be said to go to the heir orair, for property of all kinds will vanish 
in tenues auras, when the lawyers once get a hand in it. 


A REPORT ON DOG STEALING. 

We have received a copy of the Parliamentary Report on Dog Stealing, 
which is in a terribly dog’s-eared state. ‘The most interesting portion of the 
Repott is a manuscript Appendix, from which we have selected the two follow-| 

cases :-— 

Case I. Earl Grey had a very snappish dog called Brougham : he was a very 
sharp animal! of the Scotch breed ; but so uncommonly vicious that Earl Grey 
was looking out for an opportunity to get rid of him. Having let his place to) 
Lord Melbourne, Ear! Grey gave’ him the option of the Dog Brougham ; but! 
Lord Melbourne would have nothing to do with him. ‘The dog was left to go 
astray, and for some time he used to come, and lick the hand of his old master, 
who used to pat hita on the head, and say “ poor fellow,” but he could do no-, 
thing for him. At last the old dog went and scratched at Loid Melbourne's; 
door, wanting to come in, and waited patiently for some time; but at last he 

rather savage and barked, but no attention was paid to him. Some Tory 
Tecuaiels who were lurking about the ‘Treasury whistled to the old dog, and 
by throwing him down a bit of sop occasionally, succeeded in getting hi 


‘up by somebody who offered him for sale, but for a long time the dog could not 


find a purchaser. At last it was thought he might be useful in snapping at 
'people’s heels, and he was bought by the late Lord Durham. The dog got a 
igood deal kicked about and was bought by au Ex-Chancellor, who dressed him 
jop in a silk gown, and made him cuta very laughable figure. After this he 
jwas offered fur sale again, and he could easily be had if the price were to be 
igiven. Punch. 


EXTRAORDINARY WILL. 

A short time since the will of a John Hedges, Esq., was proved in Doctors’ 
Commons.) The following is a verbatim copy of this extraordinary, and we 
believe unparalleled, document :— 

* The fifth day of May, 
Being airy and gay, 


Aad to hyp not inclined, 


Bat of vigorous mind, 
And my body in health, 


i'l] dispose of my wealth, } 
And all I'm to leave, 

On this side the grave, 

To some one or other, - 
And I think to my brother, 


Because I foresaw 

That my brethren-in-law, 

If I did not take care, 

Would come in for their share, 
Which I nowise intended, 

Till their manners are mended, 
And of that, God knows, there's no sign. 
I do therefore enjoin, 

And do strictly command, 

Of which witness my hand, 
That nought I have got 

Be brought into hotch-pot ; 
And I give and devise, 

As much as in me ‘ies, 

Tothe son of my mother, 

My own dear brother, 

To have and to hold 

All my silver and gold, 

As the affectionate pledges 

Of his bruther—John Hedges.” 


Me. Georcr Srevenson.—This eminent engineer at a recent entertainment 
at Newcastle, gave the following account of himself :—* The first locomotive 
that I made was at Kiilingworth colliery, and with Lord Ravensworth's money. 
Yes ! Lord Ravensworth and Co. were the first parties that would entrust me 
with money to make a locomotive engine. That engine was made thirty-two 
years ago, and we called it ‘My Lord.’ | said to my friends that there was 


jno limit to the speed of such an engine, provided the work could be made to 


stand. In this respect great perfection has been reached, and in consequence 
a very high velocity has been attained. In what has been done under my 
management, the merit is only in part my own : | have been most ably second- 
ed and assisted by my son. In the earlier period of my career, and when he 
was a little boy, | saw how deficient | was in education, and made up my mind 
that he should not labour onder the same defect, but that I should put him 
to a good school, and give him a liberal training. I was, however, a poor 
man, and how do you think I managed! | betook myself to mending my 
neighbours’ clocks and watches at vight, after my daily labour was done ; and 
ihus I procured the means of educating my son He became my assistant and 
my companion. He got an appointment as under reviewer, and at night we 
worked together at our engineering. 1 got leave to go from Killingworth to 
lay down a railway at Hetton, and next to Darlington ; and after that I went 
to Liverpool, to plan a line to Manchester I there pledged myself to attain 
a speed of ten miles an hour. | said | had no doubt the locomotive might be 
made to go much faster, but we had better be moderate at the beginning. The 
directors said I was quite right ; for if, when they weut to Parliament, I talked 
of gomg at a greater rate than ten miles an hour, | would puta cross on the 
concern. [t was not an easy task for me to keep the engine down to ten miles 
an hour, but it must be done, and I did my best. [had to place myself in 
that most unpleasant of all positions—the witness-box of a parliamentary com~- 
mittee. 1 was not long in ut, | assure you, before I began to wish for a hole 
to creep out at. | could not find words to satisfy either the committee or my- 
self. Nome one inquired if | were a foreigner, and another hinted that | was 
mad. Bat I put up with every rebuff, and went on with my plans, determined 
not to be put down. Assistance gradually increased—improvements were 
made every day— and to-day a train, which started from London in the morn- 
ing, has brought me in the afternoon to my native soil, and enabled me to 
take my place in this room, and see around me many faces which | have great 
pleasure in looking upon.” San. 


Frencn Navy.—The Presse gives the following account of the actual 


jstrength of the French navy :—*t France possessed, on the Ist of January, ac. 


cording to official statements, 23 ships of the line and 29 fngates, besides 379 
(4) 24ths of ships, and 277 24ths of frigates, on the stocks, withoat mention- 
my the vessels of inferior force, which, unturtunately for us, are tov numerous. 
She hes, in addition to these, 43 steamers, viz., 3 of 450-hurse power, | of 320 
6 of 220, 21 of 160, 1 of 150, 3 of 120, 3 of 80, 3 of 60, and 2 of 30-horse 
power. But there musi be taken into account the fact pouted out and de- 
monstrated by the Prince de Joinville, that out of these 43 steam-ships there 
are not more than 16 or 17 fit to go to sea at the first signal, and able to meet 
the attacks of an enemy. To complete this statement it should be noted that 
there are 18 other steamers now being built, 18 transatlantic packets, and the 
24 packets of from 220 to 250-ho tse power employed in carrying the Levant, 
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Alexandrian. Corsican, and English ‘mails. It must, however, be remarked 


that these last are not calculated to carry guns, and that it will cost much) 


time and money to convert them into ships of war. But the maritime strength 
of a nation is not to be reckoned by the number of its ships of war alone—the 
commercial marine is also one of its principal elements. If it be wished, there- 
fore, to attain ar, exact amount, the number of armed merchantmen must be 
brought into account, and above all, the number of sailors they employ. Now, 
France has about 6,000 ships of burden. Asto the sailors, the following is 
the result of atable annexed to the report lately made by M. Angeville on 
the extraordinary credits for the navy :—The total of the men classed in this 
present year is 122,025. But this inclades cabin-boys, novices, and men not 
in actual service. To find the number of menof from 18 to 50 years of age 
fit for service, and who can be relied upon in case of war, this total must be re- 
duced one half, whence it will appear that we have between 61,000, and 62,- 
000 able seamen.”’ 

Femate Apventure Inp1a.—The most remarkable circumstance that 
perhaps ever occurred under a native Government was the arrival of an Eu- 
ropean Jady, desiring and gaining military service under the Peonah Govern- 
ment, by whom she was long known as “ Jamal Khan,” and highly reverenced. 
This lady was the wife of a respectable barrister in Madras. From some ex- 
traordinary combination of circumstances, or a peculiar character of mind some- 
what similar, perhaps, to that which led Lady Hester Stanhope to desire the 
title of Queen of Palmyra, Mrs. Hall took the command of a battalion in the 
Nizam’s service at Hyderabad, and, finding reason to dislike her position, came 
to Poonah, intending to take military service under the Peishwa ; but a brah- 
min, whom she implicitly trasted, proving unworthy of her confidence, Mrs 
Hall caused him to be seized and beaten, under which punishment he died ; 
and although her life was spared, in consideration of her being a woman and a 
stranger, she was incarcerated in one of the hill forts, near Poonah, until short- 
ly before her death. She was handsome and courageous, and dressed in the 
Moslem fashion, with full trousers, a flowing vest, having a Damascus sword, 
and plumed helmet, and was well spoken of and liked. I have never heard of 
her having taken the field, but she was no doubt, fully capable of doing so, 
and would have perhaps been as useful in exciting the troops as Joan of Arc ; 
her sex and courage being well calculated to excite the superstitious reverence 
of the native soldiery. Mrs. Postans’s Facts and Fictions. 

So.ar Purnomenon.—During most of the day on Monday, the Sun was sur- 
rounded with a “ halo of glory.” which at times exhibited allthe colours of 
the rainbow. We first noticed it about 100’clock. About 11 o’clock its diame- 
ter was measured by Mr. Herrick, of New Haven, and was found to be 44 de- 
grees. As the day advanced, the diameter of the circle contracted, and in the 
afternoon it gradually faded from the view. 
secondary circle, or part of acircle, was visible, like the secondary of a rain- 
bow. Much of the time these appeared to be two primary circles, the planes 
of which made an angle of eight or ten degreés with each other. This angle 
however varied at different times. There were other variations, from time 
to time, in the aspect of the phenomenon, which added to the interest of the 
beholder. For half an hour or more after we first saw it, a single white streak 
like a cloud, seemed to extend from the Sun to the circumference of the halo. 
The day was warm ; and in the forenoon the atmosphere was remarkably clear ; 
insomuch that the waning moon was visible in mid heavens. 

It is seldom indeed that this beautiful manifestation is seen to better advan- 

Journal of Commerce. 

AgrosTaTion in Turkey.—A letter from Constantinople, dated July 10, 
states :—‘* Monday last we enjoyed the view of the ascension of Mr. Comas- 
chi in hisballoon He alighte: safely about forty miles off, in Asia, and the 
Turks can scarcely believe that he was not lost on the way, as he had to cross 
the Sea of Marmora, and went to an enormous height before we lost sight of 
him. The Sultan, all the Ministers, Ambassadors, and half the population of 
Constantinople, were collected to see him off. The plain of Haider Pasha 
was like an immense garden—parties of gaudily-dressed people in various co- 
lours, looking just like flower-beds. The Turks now, for the first time, believe 
that a man can trust himselfin such a machine, and | dare say Mr. Comaschi 
will finish by taking up a few of them to prove that it is as comfortable a way 
of travelling as anything but a railroad, of which they have as feeble an idea.” 

Romance or Rea Biockapuy.— Mr, Clarke told me the following story :— 
That when he was at Alicanta galley arrived, which had just escaped from 
Tangiers, with the first or favourite wife or Muli Mahomed, the late emper- 
or of Morocco, who had lately been assassinated by his rebellious son, Mali 
Ismael. This lady, who, with her attendants, was seeking a refuge in Spain‘ 
was originally Miss Thompson, of Cork, and when on her passage from that 
city to Cadiz, on a matrimonial expedition, had been captured by a Moorish 
corsair, and made asiave. Her first intended bridegroom had been a Mr. 
Shee,an Irish merchant seitled at Cadiz, wno, during a visit which he had 
made to his nativecountry, had become acquainted with and attached to Miss 
Thompson, who possessed great charms; but as some impediments existed to 
their immediate union, they parted, having first plighted their troth ; and with 
the understanding that she should join him at Cadiz, as it would be injurious 
to his commercial interest for him to absent himself again from the field of bis 
speculations. The lady, in fulfilment of her promise, sailed 10 join her 
uture husband ; but as just narraied, her destiny was changed by the captu re 
of the vessel she was in, by acorsair, which carried her into Fea. Here 
Miss Thompson was detained as a slave, and closely confined, until a report 
of ber uncommon beauty having reached the emperor, Muli Mahomed, she 
was, by his orders, removed to the itaperial palace, and every inducement 
was held ou! to the Emperor’s desire of making her his wife. Whether it 
was by persuasion, vr from the conviction that her fate was irrevocably decid- 
ed, her various scruples were overcome, and she became the wife of Muli 
Mahomed, and subsequently the mother of two sons, who bore the names, the 
eldest of Muli Ismael, and the younger of Muli Mahomed. She was ever 
the most favoured of her imperial husband’s wives, for he had many besides; 
andthe number must have been great, as I have beard both from Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Romans, who was at one time established asa merchant in Morocco, 
the emperor Mali Mahomed actually formed a regiment, composed entirely 
of his own sons, to the number of five hundred and twenty-three, most of them 
being blacks. Mr. Clark says that this wonderful fated lady, when he saw 
her in Spain, was dressed in the Moorish costume ; and strange as it appears, 
she seemed i all respects to have adopted the taste of her new country in 
preference to those of Christendom, for she afterwards returned to Morocco, 
and there ended her days. Mrs. Brougnton. 

Famity or Ari.—Mehemet Ali, born at Cavale, in Roumelia, son 
of Ibrahim Aga, aged 71 ; Ibrahim Pacha, his son, aged 48* ; Said Bey, se- 


During its greatest intensity, a) 


* Ibrahim Pacha, though son of Mehemet Ali, was born when his mother was the 
lawful wife of a man who wes not Mehemet Ali. The same was the case with the 
two other fiirst children of Mehemet Ali, Ishmael and Toussoum who died long ago. 


cond son, aged 20 ; Hussein Bey, third son, aged 17; Ali Bey, fourth son, 

aged 15. 

4 {Grandsons of Mehemet Ali, being the sons of Ibrahim Pacha, now with 

sani father : Mahmoud Bey, aged 18; Husta Bey, aged 13; Ishmael Bey, 
12. 

eo of Mehemet aeons egy son of the late Toussoum Pacha : Abbas 

Pacha, governor of Cairo, aged 30, 

Nephews of Mehemet Ali, by his sisters and brothers: Ahmet Pacha, aged 
36 ; Ibrahim Pacha, aged 34 ; Hussein Pacha, aged 43. These three princes 
rank as generals in the army, and command divisions in Arabia and Syria. 

Sons of Ahmed Pacha : Mehemet Bey, aged 16 ; Ibrahim Bey, aged 13. 

Other nephews of Mehemet Ali: Scherif Pacha, governor of Syria, aged 43 ; 
Ishmael Bey, son-in-law of Ibrahim Pacha, ageneral inthe army, aged 365 ; 
Hussein Bey, aged 37 ; Ali Bey, aged 18. 

Said Bey, who is destined to reign after Ibrahim Pacha, will probably soon 
jascend the throne, his elder brother being attacked with an inflammatory disease, 
which has often excited the alarm of his family. Said Bey was born in Egypt, 
of a Circassian mother. 


Tne Mosque or St. Sornia, at ConstantinorLe.—In entering this most 
celebrated of the Turkish mosques, the tout ensemble of the interior is some- 
what less imposing than the exterior induces us to believe, and this is owing, 
in the greatest measure, to the disproportionate shallowness of the dome, 

diameter of which is 115 while its height does not exceed 20 feet. There are 
in the interior a vast number of columns, of which eight, of porphyry, are from 
the temple dedicated to the Sun by the Emperor Aurelian, and the same num- 
ber of green marble from the temple of Ephesus, as well as many others, the 
spoils of various heathen temples. -The floor of this mosque is covered with 
beautiful carpets, and the ornaments throughout are of great richness. In dif- 
ferent quarters of the mosque are small raised pulpits, where dervishes or learned 
\doctors sit explaining the Koran, and each has his own particular audience. 
The mosque being without pews or seats of any kind, seems so vast, that al- 
though it is really inferior in size to St. Peter’s, or St. Paul's, in the visitor's 
jeye it surpasses both. The verd-antique colemns, the galleries, colonnades, 
stairs, and interior, are all of marble, the beauty of which exceeds all descrip- 
tion. The roef is of a cemented mosaic, which as it decays is sold for relics.$ 

otytechnic Review. 

Bongs 1n THE Desert.—The accustomed route (M. Dumas says) is mark- 
ed by a white line of bleached bones extending to the horizon. is extraor- 
dinary circumstance, it may well be supposed, aroused all my attention. I 
called to Bechara, who, however, did not wait for my question, for he at once 
read my desire in my obvious astonishment. ‘The dro ,”’ said he, com- 
ing to my side, and commencing his story, without preface, “ is not so trouble- 
‘some and importunate an animal as a horse. He continues his course without 
stopping, without eating, without drinking ; nothing about him betrays sickness, 
hunger or exhaustion. The Arab, who can hear from such a distance the roar 
of a lion, the neigh of a horse, or the noise of men, hears nothing from his hag- 
hin, but its quickened or lengthened respiration ; it never utiers a complaint or 
agroan. But when nature is vanquished by —s when privations have 
exhausted its slrength ; when life is ebbing, the dromedary kneels down, 
stretches out its neck, and closes its eyes. Its master then knows that all is 
over. He dismounts, and without an attempt to make it rise—for he knows 
the honesty of its nature, and never suspects it of deceptien or laziness—he re- 
moves the saddle, places it on the back of another dromedary, and departs, aban- 
\doning the one that is no longer able to accompany him. When night ap- 
proaches, the jackals and hyenas, attracted by the scent, come up and attack 
the poor animal till nothing is left but the skeleton. We are now on the high- 
way from Cairo and Mecca: twice a year the caravans go and return by his 
route ; and these bones, so numerous and so constantly replenished, that the 
tempests of the desirt can never entirely disperse them; these bones which, 
without a guide, would lead you to the oases, the wells and fountains, where 
the Arab finds shade and water, and would end by conducting you tu the tomb 
of the prophet : these bones are those of dromedaries which perish in the desert. 
If you look attentively, you will see some bones smaller in size, and of a diffe- 
rent conformation. These, too,are the wrecks of wearied bodys,that have found 
repose before they reached the goal. They are the bones of believers who 
desire to obey the Prophet's command, that all the faithful shall once in their 
lives perform this holy journey ; and who, having been too long deterred from 
undertaking it by cares or ene commence their prilgrimage so late on 
earth, that they are obliged to finish it in heaven. Add to these some stupid 
Turk or bloated eunuch, who, sleeping when he ought to have his eyes open, 
has fallen and broken his neck ; given the plague its share, which often deci- 
mate a caravan, and the simoum, which often destroys one, and you will readi- 
ily see that these funereal guide-posts are planted with sufficient frequency to 
preserve the road in good order, and to point out to the children the route pur- 
sued by their fathers.” Quinze Jours an Sinai, by M. Dumas. 

ROBESPIERRE AND DANTON. 

Robespierre had faith in something, and Danton in nothing. Robespierre 
‘believed in liberty, in virtue, in a deity, in the people, in the revolution itself, 
Danton regarded all with the same careless and hardly insouciance. With him 
Virtue was a convention, a deity a word, the people, liberty, and revolution,—all 
pretences for ambition,—counters in the game of knaves. He got wearied of 
the reign of terror, partly because he saw it made subservient to the personal 
egotism of Robespierre, partly because he was a man who lived for the day, 
and he was newly married, had amassed a fortune, and was fond of his villa. 
But he wanred that earnestness of faith of purpose which alone could have ena- 
bled him to carry on the movement into order and mercy. He toyed with time ; 
he was wholly incapable to construct, though so marvellously fitted to destroy. 
With all his talents, which, though of a coarse quality, were considerble, he 
was a child when compared to the concentrated will, and indefatigable indus- 
try, and patient intellect of Robespierre. And therefore, in looking calml 
and dispassionately at the two men, the profound observer must feel, that if, 
placed in those yimes, he had been constrained to take his choice between Robes- 
pierre and Danton, had been forced to rest his last hopes of the revolution, of hu- 
jmanity, of civilized institutions, upon one or the other, Danton would not have 
been his election. The more, amidst that chaos of motives and of actors, we re- 
gard the prominent individuals, the more we must perceive that the only INTELLI- 
GENCE of the time was Maxilien Robespierre. He had objects and purposes 
beyond the hour, he was ever looking forward to the time when the Roles of 


Blood was to cease ; he only desired to destroy his enemies, in order to call 
into being the new state of things in which he could reduce to system the theo- 
ries he cherished. He was engaged with David on designs for benevolent in- 
stitutions a few days before he perished; he was drawi 


up notes for a code - 


earliest dream of the abolition 


jof laws in which 


capital punishment 
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might be realized, while struggling foot to foot with Barras and Tallien for formerly practised. An old writer, speaking of the inhabitants of Socotra, 
his head or their own. He firmly believed iu all the principles he professed : says, that “ they generally bury their sick before they breathe their last, mak- 


—a hypecrite in his conduct to men, but au enthusiast in his faith im dogmas. 
In times of convulsion, two qualities are necessary, forethought to design, 
courage to act. Only one man in modern revolutions ever perhaps united these 
in the perfection necessary to complete personal success, and that man was 
Cromwell. In the French revolution Danton had more of the last, Robespierre 
inealeulably more of the first. Historians compare Danton to a lion ; and in 
all his qualities, noble or sav: he had much of the brute—soul in him seem- 
edextinct. Robespierre, with all his atrocities, still had the calculation, 
reason, and belief of a man. And the man beat the lion. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 


THE LATE JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

Joseph Bonaparte was born in 1763, at Corte, in the island of Corsica. He 
attended his brother in his first campaign of Italy in 1796 Having been ap 
pointed a member of the legislative body , he was distinguished for his modera- 
tion and good sense, and gave prools of generous firmness, wheu he undertook 
to defend General Bovaparie, tuen in England, agairst the accusations of the 
Directors. Under the Consulate he was member of the Council of State and 
one of the treaty of Luneville. On the accession of Napoleon to the empire, 
the crown of Lombardy was offered to aud refused by him. A few days after 
the battle of Austerinz he assumed the command of the army destined to in- 
vade the kingdom of Naples, penetrated, without striking a blow, to Capua, 
and on the 10th of February, 1806, he made his entrance into Naples, of which 
kingdom the Emperor appointed him a Sovereign. The government of Jo- 
oan as King of Napies, though short, was not sterile. In the space of less 
than two years he drove the Euglish from the kingdom, reorganized the army 
and navy, and completed many public works, In 1808, he proceeded to occu 
py the throne of Spam. We shall uot enter ito the recital of the circum- 
stances which produced the fall of his throne, but we must say that King Jo. 
seph courageously contended against the elements of dissolution with which 
he was surrounded, and abandoned Spain only at the last extremity. On his 
return to France he tovk the command of Pans, and faithful to the orders of 
the emperor, he accompanied the Express Regent to Chartres, and subsequent. 
ly Blois, after the invasion of the allies, and assembled around her all the dis- 
possite troops. After the abdication of Fontainebleau, Prince Josep Napo- 
eon was obliged to withdraw to Switzerland. He returned to France in 1815 
the same day the Emperor arrived at Paris. After the battle of Waterloo, he 
embarked for Awerica, where his brother, whom he was never more to sce, ap 
pointed to meet him. In 1817, the State of New Jersey, and in 1825 the Le- 
gislature of the S:ateof New York authorized him to possess lands without 
becoming an American citizen. The Count de Surveillers vid wot return to 
Europe until 1812. After the Reform Bill was passed he determived to qui 
the United States and proceed to England, where he resided several years. A 
painful melady, which required a milder climate, obliged him to demand per 
mission of the foreign powers to fix his residence at Florence, where he breatb- 
ed bis last. He was attended on his dying bed by his brothers, Lou is and Je- 
rome. There remains of the Emperor's orothers but the two latter Princes— 
Louis, formerly King of Holland, and Jerome, formerly King of Westphalia. 
Prince Louis is now head of the family. 

WHAT LONDON IS. 

Tt is the point of inter-communication between colonies which stretch almost 
from the North Pole—from Canada to the Cape of Good Hope—and wt. ich 
bring the indigo of India, end the woud of Australia from the antipodes, to en- 
rich the manufacturers of Leeds. It is the seat of a commerce that would 
seem fabulous to the merchants of Venice, Tyre, and Carthage in the olden 
times! You have a population which has doubled since 1801; it was then 
888,000 souls—it is now, by the census of 1841, 2,832,000. You have a town 
which 1s five miles and a half long, take it where you will, but if you measure 
it from Blackwall to Chelsea, it 1s seven and a heif miles. It reaches, from 
north to south, three and a half miles; it is a perfect German principelity—s 
Coburg if you please, or a Hesse Homoorg in brick. You have spent five mil- 
lions sterling on your bridgesalone. You have docks to hold all the ships o! 
the world. The London Ducks alove cover 100 acres of ground, and the vaults 
hold 65,000 pipes of wine. The West lodia Docks cover 290 acres, and can 
hold 500 large merchantmen w.th ease. The Commercial Dock covers 59 acres, 
and is, I believe, exclusively confined to the Baltic trade. There are 2950 ships 
of the port of London alone, of 581,000 tons total burthen, and manned by 
32,000 seamen. 

The vessels engaged in the Colonial, Irish, and coasting trades, including 
the colliers, and also 360 British vesse!s which entered this port in 1840 from 
Russia, Sweden, Germany, France, the Mediterranean, China, and the United 
States, amounted to 4,167,175 tons. Upon an average of the last ten years, 
London aioue has paid £11,000,000 in custom duties, out of the £23 500,000 
which the whole revenue of that department amounts to. There are 2000 mer- 
chants and brokers withio half a mile of the Exchange. You have 100,000 
houses of business, probably half of which have shops attached to them. All 
the details connected with London are upon the same gigantic scale. The wa- 
ter companies supply 237,000,000 hogsheads every year, and the gas companies 
furnish 10,000,000 cubic feet of gas every twenty-four hours. In Smithfield 
Market there were 180,780 head of cattle, and 1,500,000 sheep, in round nom- 
bers, sold in the year 1839. Your very paving and sewer rates amount to 
£630,000 a year. The Loodon newspapers cousume 10,000,000 of stamp: 
anoually. The steamboats carry 10,000 passengers every day. There are 1000 
miles of railway, stretching from Londow into every part of the kingdom, ana 
bringing its population itv contact with all the great cities of the country, com 
pleted at an expense of nearly £50,000,000 sterling. There are 59 canals, 
which cost £45 000,000. The monthly business conducted by the London 
bankers alone averages £75,000,000, and has amounted to £87,000,000 in one 


Snockine anv Sincutar Customs or THe Porte or Socorra.—One in- 

pry hot day I was strolling the attention arrest- 
perceiving something lyi re, which an A was just leav 

It was an old © man pers: Die his back, in a hollow scooped out of the 
sand ; nothing but a tattered thin piece of cloth protected him from the fiery 
heat of the sun’s rays ; before him were grain and fragments of half-broiled 
fish ; but he was evidently in the last stage of existence. His companion 
told me, that when a man or woman became unabie to work, it was customary 
thus to expose them : food, however, being brought until they expire, when @ 


ing no distinction between a dying and a dead person. They esteem it a duty 
to put the patient as soon as possible out of pain, and make their request to 
their friends, when they are on asick bed, which, in all acute disorders, may 
be called their death-bed. When the father of a family finds himself thus cir- 
icumstanced, and has reason to believe his dissolution is approaching, he assem- 
bles his children round him, whether aatural or adopted, bis parents, wives, and 
all his acquaintances, whom he strongly exhorts to a compliance with the fol- 
'|lowing articles of his last will. “ never to admit any alteration in the customs 
ior doctrines of their ancestors; never to intermarry with foreigners ; never 
to permit an affront done to them or their predecessors, or a beast stolen from 
either of them, to go unpunished ; and, lastly, never to suffer a friend to lie in 
|pain, when they can relieve him by death.” They commonly perform the last re- 
iquest of the dying man by means of a white liquor, of a strong poisonous quali- 
ity, which oozes from a tree peculiar to this island. Hence it is that legal mur- 
ers are more common here than in any other country in the world ; for, be- 
sides the inhuman-customs last mentioned, the other requests of dying men 
duce numberless quarrels, and, by taking revenge of the injuries done to their 
ancestors, entail family feuds and bloodshed upon their posterity for a long 
series of years. P Wellsted’s Travels. 


Rerorts oN Barristers.—Sergeant Cockle, who was a rough blustering 
fellow, once got from a witness more than he gave. In a trial of a right to fishery, 
he asked the witness, ** Do'st thou love fish '’’—* Ay,” replied the witness with 
a grin, “ but I donna like cockle sauce with it ’’ The roarof laughter which 
ec through the court, rather disturbed the learned sergeant. ‘There is an 
janecdote something similar related of Sergeact Davy, a great lawyer of the last 
age. A gentleman once appeared in the Court of King’s Bench to give bail in 
the sum of £3,000. Sergeant Davy, wanting to display his wit, said to him 
jsternly, ** And pray, sir, howdo you make out that you are worth £3,000? 
‘The gentleman stated the particulars of his property up to £2,940. “ That's all 
very good, said the sergeant, “but you want £60 more to be worth £3,000,"— 
“ For that sui,” replied the gentleman in no ways disconcerted, “I have a note 
of hand of one Mr. Sergeant Davy, and | hope lhe will have the honesty soon 
to settle it.”” The laughter that this reply excited, extended even to the bench ; 
the ser, t looked abashed, and Lord Mansfield observed, in his usual urbane 
tone, “Well, brother Davy, I think we may accept the bail.”’ Dr. Bbrodum, a noto- 
rious quack, was once under examination by Mr. Abraham Moore. “ Your 
name. is Brodum, I believe?” inquired the counsel. The doctor nodded assent. 
“Pray how do you spell it—Bro-dum or Broad hum!” On this there was a loud 
laugh in court, which was not diminished when tbe quack replied with much 
admirable self-possession. “Why, sare, as | be but a doctor, I spell my name 
Bro-dum ; but, if I were a barrister, I should spell it Broad-hum !"” Dunning, 
while examining a witness, asked him if he did not live at the very verge of the 
court. “* Yes, | do,” was the reply. “And pray why have you selected sucha 
spot for your residence?’’ In the vain hope of escaping the rascally imperti- 
neute of dunning,” was the retort. A witness with a Dardelphiast nose com- 
ing in Dunning’s way, he said to him, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Copper-nose, you have been 
sworn, what do you say !”’—** Why, upon my oath,” repliedthe witness, “I 
jwould not exchange my copper nose for your brazen face !” 

Law and Lawyers. 

Tur Way to Terriry.—Prince Belloselsky possessed to an eminent de 
the talent of telling a ghost story. Ata large party one evening, the ladies 
drew their chairs around him, and exclaimed, “ Do, prince, terrify us a little.” 
Upon this the prince ordered the lights to be extinguished, with the exception 
of one, whieh was left burning in an adjoining apartment, the door of which 
remained ajar. The narrator commenced his tale, which turned, as might be 
expected, upon the apparation of a horrid phantom, advancing slowly, in the 
midst of darkness visible, towards a in bed. For the last ten minutes, 
the prince had kept his hand extended on a marble table ; his voice assumed a 
sepulchral tone. All at once, he applied his icy hand upon the bare arm of his 
hostess, who uttered a piercing scream ‘The terified auditors rushed into the 
other room, and, in their confusion, extingeished the solitary light. The sud- 
den darkness redoubled their panic. At last the servants made their appear- 
ance with flambeax ; and the prince, who began to be alarmed at the success 
of his egperiment, succeded with some difficulty in calming the apprehen- 
sions of his fair audience. ‘* Ladies,” said he, * ’tis all your fault; you re- 
quested me to terrify you a litzle, and I like tomake myself agreeable.” 
Curiovs Bistz.—There is at present in the possesion of a lady in Golden- 
jsquare, a copy of Macklin's Bible, in 45 large folio volume, illustrated with 
nearly 7000 engravings, foom the age of Michael Angelo to that of Roynolds 
and West. The work also contains about 200 original drawings or vignettes 
by Loutherbourg. ‘The prints and etchings include the works of Raffaelle, 
Marc Antonie, Albert Durer, Callot, Rembrandt, and others masters, consisting 
of representations of every fact, circumstance, and object mentioned in the 
Holy Scriptures These are, moreover, design of trees, plants, flowers, quad- 
rupeds, birds, fishes, and insects, such, besides fossils, as have been adduced in 
proof of an universal deluge. ‘The most authentic scriptural atlasses are bound 
up with the volume. The bible was the property of the late Mr. Bowyer, the 
publisher, who collected and arranged the engravings, etchings, and drawings 
at great expense and labour ; and he is said to have been engaged upwards of 
thirty years in rendering it perfect. It was insured in the Albion insurance-of- 
fice tor 3000/. 
The following anecdote of Curran is not generaily known :—* Poor Philpot, 
when he dined with the guild of merchant tailors, they gave him a gold box 
with their arms upon it—a goose proper with needles saltier wise, or some- 
thing of that kind ; and they made him free of their ‘ ancient and loyal cor- 
poration,’ and gave him a very grand dinner. Well, Curran was mighty plea- 
sant and agreeable, and kept them laughing all night till the moment he rose 
to go away, and then he told them that he never spqgt so happy an evening, 

- that. ‘ But, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ busin as its calls—I must tear 
myself away ; so, wishing you now every happiness and prosperity’'—there 
were just cigieees of re Rae permit me to take my leave,’ and here he stole 
jnear the door—* to take my Jeave, and bid you both good night.’” 


Hort Dererrep.—* Go to bed, sir, in the closet*there,” said an 
father to a son, who had given him just cause of offence ; “ were it not 
these gentlemen are present, | would give you a sound whipping ; but you 
shall have it before breakfast to-morrow, certain.’’ The little rebel went to 
his crib with a heavy heart, and the enjoyments of the party continued until 
alate hour—just when the party was hone to break up, the closet door was 
uietly puiled back, and the young offender put out his head, requesting that 


little earth thrown over them completes their half-formed grave. Such is = the sentence might be put into execution. “ Father, would 


tom! Yet, even this, barbarous as it is, is an improvement on that which 


weiter ye just gie me my 
licks this night ' for I canna sleep without them.” Laird of Logan, 
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So the letter-opening inquiry has terminated in smoke. It is,—to use the 
title of achapter of Rasselas—a ** Conclusion, in which nothing is concluded.” 
The Secret Committee appointed to examine the matter have exonerated the 
Home Secretary from blame, and add their opinion that he has not exceeded 
the authority vested in him, or exercised any but that which has been exercised 
from time to time under that authority. A beautiful decision, doubtless, and 
one, that must be highly satisfactory to the people at large! But we should 
really like to know how the Committee proceeded in their examination, seeing 
that there was not a specifie charge before them. The proceedings however 
were secret, consequently we are not likely to be enlightened on that ground, 
but we may enter into the regions of conjecture, although common sense must 
still be puzzled on account of the deficiency of data on which to start any 
proceedings. 

The honorable member, fur Finsbury—who is facetiously called Mr. T'om- 
my Duncombe by certain of. the antagonist press—gets up in his place in 
Parliament and indignantly denounces the execrab!e practice of opening letters 
at the Post Office by order of the Secretary of State for the Home depart- 
ment ; an odious practice, under any citcumstances, at this period of the world, 
but rendered still more odious from the consideration that the letters so opened 
neither contained nor were supposed to contain anything in which the British 
pational interests were concerned. ‘The honorable member puts the case so 
strongly, and asserts so distinctly his ability to prove much of this villainous 
practice, that the house cannot refuse to entertain it, and even ministers are 
obliged to admit that inquiry ought to take place. A Committee is therefore 
appointed to investigate the matter ;—a secret Committee, which certainly is 
right enough as a preliminary proceeding—and Mr. Duncombe of course is one, 
because he can best point out the matters to be inquired into. Ohno! he can't 
be on the Committee because that would constitute him both accuser and 
judge! Absurd and uncandid objection. Is a secret committee a court of 
justice? Has it anything more to do than to search according to the best 
directions and means in its power, and report to the House what it finds, to 
be dealt with afterwards as may be considered expedient and proper? and 
would Mr. Duncombe be anything more in the pursuit than the hound in a chase 
would be, possessed of the best scent of the fox? But no, he must be exclad- 
ed for the aforesaid powerful reasons. Well then, he must of course be called 
before the Committee, to make his allegations and to offer his proofs, else those 
officials have no especial leading marks. Ah, that must be avoided, for who 
knows how far he may have become acquainted with matters behind the cur- 
tain! Mr. Duncombe must neither be examiner, accuser, nor witness, simply 
because he has raised the question. Nothing remains then, we must suppose, 
but to interrogate Sir James himself, and the officers of the Post Office, high 
and low, whether so nefarious a practice has at any, time come within their re- 
cognizance. ‘They must in infallibly get at the facts by this means, because a 
sense of honour and a due regard to the dictates of conscience will preclude 
the possibility of denial if such things are within their knowledge. Each, we 
suppose, has uttered his “ non mi ricordo,” nothing is discovered, all are im- 
maculate except the accuser so facetiously called Mr. Tommy Duncombe, who 
of course is either 4 slanderer or a credulous accuser of slanders. 

Now it may suit any Mr. Jackey or Mr. Georgy to disparage Mr. Tommy, if 
it happens that the said Mr. Jacky or Mr. Georgy have as irresistible a desire to 
break the sacred privacy of a sealed letter as that which has been predicated 
of the Home Secretary, and either of them may perchance find consolation to 
his own smarting conscience for unauthorised breaches of faith and seals, upon 
perceiving that similar offences upon a larger scale go unpunished and even 
protected; but for our own part we have an unqualified detestation of the 
practice whether it be on a large scale or a small one, whether authorised by 
the laws of the country or unauthorised by any law ioral or social, whether in 
a public or in a private capacity, whether to satisfy the jealousies of a foreign 
minister or to satisfy the base misgivings of a dastardly spirit;—and so we 
launch at it our most unqualified reprobation. 

With respect to Mr. Duncombe, one of our contemporaries lately observed 
that “* the House of Commons manifested its ‘* respect” for him, the mover of 
the present trouble, in refusing by a large majority, to put him on the Commit- 
tee.’’ The italicised word is of course intended ironically, but the writer 
forgets to state the fact that this was in consequence of a protest and remon- 
strance given by the accused party himself, and for reasons already given. The 
fact is that “the House of Commons” or rather the ministry, manifested 
their fears of Mr. Duncombe, and this was the real cause of his being left 
out. 

However the affair is congpded for the present ; the Home Secretary escapes 
“ by the skin of his teeth,” and we venture to say will act with a little more 


discretion in future on such matters. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


MUSIC IN THE OLD WORLD. 
Batrz.—The lovers of Opera will learn with satisfaction that the new French 
ecore of Balfe, has been exceedingly successful in Paris. This opera, which 
is in three acts, is called “ Les Quatre Fils Aymon.” The following is a brief 


either to make a fortune or to starve. During one year they were to travel se- 


"| parately, aud at the expiration of that period they were to return to the family 


mansion, aud proceed to the examination of a mysterious chest. They there- 
fore all arrive there on the very same day and hour to fulfil the commands of 
their father. The chest, which they open, is nearly empty ; they find only a 
parchment, upon which the father has written that he leaves them, as their for- 
ltune, the four walls of his old castle, a pure and honorable name, and both he- 
‘mispheres wherein to traverse. Lord Beaumanoir, a rich neighbour, having 
heard of the mysterious chest left by the old Lord Aymon, comes with his 
daughter to pay a visit to the four young gentlemen ; they pretend to him that 
lonly one remains, of the four Aymons, and that he has inherited an immense 
property ; Beaumanoir begins “* castle-building ” and desires to have his daugh- 
ter married to so rich a neighbour. Olivier Aymon, consequently visits Lord 
Beaumanoir on the following day, accompanied by his brothers as Major Domo, 
Treasurer, and Seneschal; but he meets with an obstacle in the young lady 
herself, who has three female cousins, and who declares that she will never 
marry until they also shall be similarly disposed of. ‘The old lord is in despair, 
as he has placed his three nieces in a convent so as to possess himself of their 
property. However, “All is well that ends well,”’ for the piece finishes with 
a double partie carree. Among the most remarkable pieces of this score are a 
Duo Buffo which was greatly encored on the first night of performance, a beau- 
tiful Duo for Soprano and Tenor, an air for the Basso, a Trio, and another Duo, 
with accompaniment of bells, which produced quite a sensation. 

Henri Vieuxtemps isnow in Germany. He will return to Paris in Decem- 
ber. He will be accompanied by his brother who, though a youth of hardly 
fifteen years, is nevertheless already a fine pianist and able composer. 

Prudent is giving concerts at Havre ; Thalberg at Boulogne-sur-mer. 

M. Doehler is in Germany. " 

Listz, after giving four concerts at Lyons, which were crowded to excess, has 
left for Marseilles. 

J. Benedict, the popular pianist, and able leader at Drury Lane Orchestra, 
has gone to Naples. 

The Italian Opera at Algiers is highly successful. La Signora Grifini, the 
tenor Pezzolini, the barytone Righini, the contralto Bertuzzi, and the Basso 
Bisi, are quite in favor. 

An Italian theatre has been organised in Alexandria, where “ Maria di Ro. 
hau” and “J Lombardi” will shortly be given. 

At Calcutta, ** Lucia di Lammermoor” and ‘‘ Les Diamants de la Couron- 
ne’’ have had a most triumphant run. A subscription has been opened for the 
purpose of procuring a French company there in November next. 


Che Drama. 


Park Tuzarre.—Mr. Anderson has continued to approve himself an artist 
of a very superior order. He aims high and seldom misses his mark. During 
the current week he has played Richard JII., in the Shakspeare play of that 
name, Claude Melnotte in “* The Lady of Lyons” twice, Coriolanus, and took 
his benefit last night in the new tragedy of “Gisippus. In all these he bas 
shewn a taste in his reading, and a propriety and vigor of action that could not 
fail to be appreciated by every sound critic. We have never observed him de- 
generate into rant, nor sink into tameness ; he goes into the spirit of his cha- 
racters like one who really studics them, and certainly endues them with life to 
the utmost that his author will allow him. His versatility is also admirable, 
for his lively Benedick, his sentimental Claude Melnotte, his proud aristocrati- 
cal Caius Maricus, his despotic Richard, his open-hearted Moor, his wavering 
but ultimately tyrannical Macbeth, present both varieties and niceties, to which 
no ordinary actor could do justice, and no vityperation or malignancy can rob 
him of the fame which is justly due tohim. Miss Ellis continues to please 
greatly, but that very gentleness and naiveté which are so amiable in the fair 
sex as their general characteristics, somewhat take off from the efficiency of 
her acting in the more stirring scenes of histrionic duty. We are unable to 
give particulars of the “ Gisippus” this week, on account of going early to 
press. 

Bowery Tuearre.—The manager is very wisely holding fast by the last 
favorite “* Putnam,” and his surprising horse Black Vulture. 1t tells capitally 
for his treasury, and seems destined to a long and prosperous career. 

Nisto’s Garpen.—In addition to the usual novelties which have been so 
greatly attractive during the season, the worthy proprietor has at an immense 
expense eagaged the celebrated Campagnolian Bell ringers, of whom the Eu- 


Thursday evening, but we cannot yet speak of them. 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


Sr. Georcr’s Cricket or New York acatnst Canapa.—We 
perceive, by an Advertisement in the Toronto Herald, an intimation that the 
Toronto Cricket Club have accepted the Challenge put forth by the former, and 


We fur.her observe it stated therein, that they have appointed the 24th of the 
present month for the commencement of the Match. No direct communication 
to this effect with the officers of the St. George's Cricket Club has been re- 


ceived, that we can here of, up to the present moment of writing (Thursday 
night). 


GRAND MATCH BETWEEN ELeveN or THE St. Grorce’s CRICKET 


or 


description of the subject. The four Aymons are the sons of an old gentle- 
man who when dying left them, as their sole inheritance, the power to trav 


This match,, which was the first of a Home and Home” meeting, wae 


ropean journals have spoken so largely. They made their first appearance on 


that they purpose playing for $1000 on the St. George’s Cricket Ground here. — 


or New York, anp Eteven Mempers or tHE Union 
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played on Tuesday and Wednesday lust, on the St. Gearge's Cricket Ground, ||for 45, 4 for 45, 5 for 45, 6 for 47, 7 for 52, 8 for 58, 9 for 63, and 10 for 80. 


Bloommgdale Road. ‘The weather was splendid, tho players m excellent con- 


dition, and the friendly feeling aud hilarity manifested ov both sides were grate-)' 
ful to the hearts, both of the parties themselves and of all who came to w.tuess | 
the manly sport. The wickets were pitched: at 10 o'clock, by Mr. Raynor,|) 


umpire on the part of St. George’s, and Mr. Sill, who performed a similar duty 


forthe Union men. Play was commenced by the St. George's men being put), 


tothe bat. At 10h. 57m. 4. m. Groom and Wheatcroft went in, aud were 
bowled at by John Ticknor and Bradshaw in tremendous siyle; the former is 


an underhand bowler, swift, true, and giving fine length balls, the latter is al 


round bowler, not fast in pace but very capital in pitch. Very few runs were 
got off the balls of Bradshaw. Groom did not stay in more than 46 minutes, 
in which time he took 18 balls, from one of which, by Ticknor, he made 3 runs, 


but Ticknor soon afterwards lowered his bails. Wright then took his place, ‘a) 
capital cricketer, but playing very carefully for some time, he remained in 35 
minutes, took 31 balls, made 17 runs, and was neatly caught at the point by. 
Bradshaw. He was succeeded by Syme. In the meantime Wheatcroft had), 


been mowing away, and playing a quiet careful game ; he was mn 63 minutes, 
took 54 balls, and finally put himself out by striking the ball on his wicket af- 
ter making 23 runs. He was twice, however, in imminent danger in the early 
part of his play, but the generally acute fielder, John Ticknor, missed two 
catches at the slip. Bristow succeeded Wheatcroft, but he remained only 5 
minutes in, being ejected by John Tickuor after making 1 run. His successor, 
Tinson,made ample amends for the previous short career. Syme,meanwhile, had 
not been idle, he also was playing carefully ; he was in 37 minutes, took 20 balls, 
—five of which were from Turner, a fast-paced under-hand bowler,—made 15 


runs and Turner at length found his wicket. Dodworth, a steady, fine cricket-|, 


er succeeded him. Dodworth is a bold and hard hitter; he was getting finely 
into play, but had the misfortune to be run out with a score of 8 runs in 10 
minutes. Smith came next ; he was in 30 minutes, but did not get many balls, 
as Tin-on happened almost to monopolise the striking end. He however made 
5 runs, and finally ran himsélf out somewhat needlessly. Next came Green, 
who, we suspect, had too heavy a bat in his hand, as he appeared slow to 
strike ; he was in but 8 minutes, John Ticknor upsetting his stumps after he 
had made 4 for his score. Bage came next. But we have now to turn back 


to the tremendous batter, Tinson, who remained in 103 minutes, was bowled at) 


| ‘The foilowig is the Score :— 
ST. GEORGE'S CLUB. 


Groom, b, by John 3 
Wheatcroft, ball turned on wicket...........-.--.-- 23 

Wright, c. Bradshaw, b. Ticknor...........-.....-- 17 

Bristow, b. by John Ticknoz............-...2...---- 1 

Bage, leg before wicket... 10 


169 
PHILADELPHIA UNION CLUB. 

FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
-Dudson, b. by Wright... .....-.. 2 b. by Groom 13 
|Turner, b. by Groom ... ........ 
J Ticknor, c. Smith, b. Wright.. 3 b. by Wright.................- 0 
'Barrett, b. by Wright... ....... anes 3 
Tickpor, c. Groom, b. Wright. 1 b. by Dodworth............---- 
\Facon, ¢. Wright, b, Wright..... 0 c. Wild, b. Wright..........--. 
Ticknor, b. by Wright........ 0 c. Groom, b. Wright..........-- 8 
den su 


This match being fivished by half-past twelve, a single wicket Match of four 
jon each side was proposed, to consist of two innings each party if time woul! 
allow, but it not, the first innings to decide the game. The followin, there- 
|fore, is the account of the 

MATCH AT SINGLE WICKET, 

Played in one innings between four Members of the Philadelphia Union 


by John Ticknor, Bradshaw, Turner, and Robert Ticknor, received 101 balls,’ 
and made 59 runs off his own bat. He might have made them seventy, bat) 
being a heavy man he was latterly obliged to run 2 for palpable 3 hits, several 
times. ‘The swift bowling Turner, who had changed his end, at length found) 
the gallant champion’s stumps. Last came Wild, who began. to” knock the 
balls about as if he were indeed wild; but Bage, who had cleverly maintained) 
his bat for 35 minutes and had made 10 runs, was at length put out leg before 
wicket, and consequently Wild had to bring his bat out alter taking 7 runs, 
2 of which were threes. ‘The long stopping was very neat, only 4 byes being 
made by Dudson, but Bradshaw bowled 13 wide balls, a very common case im 
round bowling. The Inning consisted of 45 overs of six each. ‘The Union 
men fielded and threw in finely ; in this part of the play their chief excellence 
lies. ‘This inning was played in precisely three hours, and the following was 


the condition of the play. 1 wicket down for 8 runs, 2 for 48, 3 for 55, 4 for | 


61, 5 for 79, 6 for 89, 7 for 122, 8 for 128, 9 for 161, and 16 for 169. 

The Union men went in at 3h. 10m and the .inning was completed at 4h. 
45m. We need hardly particularise it, because these fine fellows were very 
unfortunate ; there were 21 overs bowled by Groom and Wright, the former a 


tremendous reund bowler, and the latter equally fearful as an underhand bowler. || 
Groom does not usually get many wickets, but batters can rarely get a run off | 


his balls. Out.of 10 overs bowled by him on this occasion there were only 7 
hits made, amounting in all to 8 runs. He made, however, one wide ball. The 
long stopping of the St. George’s men was not good by any means, but the rest 
of ‘the fielding, contrary to general expectation, was admirable. Smith made 
5 byes, and Bage 4 io this inning. The following was the condition of the 
inning. For 1 wicket down 5, 2 for 9, 3 for 14, 4 for 17, 5 for 27, 6 for 27, 7 
for 27, 8 for 32, 9 for 35, and 10 for 37. 

The Philadelphia players not having brought their score within a bundred of 
the St.George’s players at the first innings, are required by law to proceed with 
their second innings) Accordingly R. Ticknor and Sutcliff resumed the bat at 
a quarter past 5, aud were bowled at by Groom and Wright, until the former 
got somewhat hurt by the ball striking his thigh, when Dodworth tooh his place. 
The play was adjourned at 6 o'clock, until Wednesday morning, there being 
two wickets down (those of R. Ticknor and Sutcliff) the score in the present 
innings being 38, and Dod worth having possession of his bat. 

Wednesday.—The hard work of the previous day caused some of the players 
to linger, and it was 11 o'clock before the contest was resumed. The Phila- 
delphia Gentlemen very much redeemed their score. Messrs. R. Waller and 
R. Ticknor playing in beautiful style. Still, however, they could not avert the 
evil of their first innings, and its brief amount ; they made their second innings 
up to 80, in which there were no fewer than 19 byes; therefore their two inn- 
ings amounted to 117 against the one inning of the St, George's Club of 169, 
—deficiency in the whole 52. 

Throughout this Match, unfortunate as its resuits were to the Philadelphia 
gentlemen, it was delightful to see that nothing disturbed their equanimity, no- 
thing diminished their courage, nothing affected their good humour, nor altered 
that demeanour of gentiemen which so emphatically is their character ; and, 


‘Club, and four Members of the St. George’s Club. 
UNION CLUB. 
J. Ticknor, b. by Groom ........ 2 Received 28 balls from Groom. 


Dudson, b. by Groom... 4 40 from Groom, Wrigitt 
R. Ticknor, b. by Groom........ 0 a 12 from Groom 
i/Tumer, b. by Groom.........-.- 3 16 from Groom, 22 Wrieht 
13 
ST. GEORGE'S CLUB. 
Wheatcroft, b. by J. Ticknor. - ..- 12 Received 51 balls Ticknor, 14 Turner 
Syme, b. by J. Ticknor ......... = 12 from Ticknor. 
Groom, b. by J. Ticknor ........ 0 “ 2 from Ticknor. 
|Wright, b. by J. Ticknor ........ 2 10 from Ticknor. 


These eight players occupied much time, the Philadelphia men from 2 o’elo. k 
till nearly 4 inthe afternoon, and the St. George's men from a quarter past 4 
{ull a quarter to 6. 
DINNER GIVEN BY THE ST. GEORGE'S CRICKET CLUB OF 
NEW YORK, TO THE MEMBERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION CLUB. 

| A most magnificent dinner was set out by Messrs. Clark & Brown of the 
‘Franklin Coffee House, Maiden Lane, on this occasion; and it would be worse 
‘than use!ess to mention either the abundance of good cheer, the mode of serv- 
ling it, or the qualities of the wines which are always to be found at this cele- 
brated establishment. Suffice it, that if possible, foruier doings were outdone, 
‘and never was there a crowd of more apparently heppy faces, than shone and 
smiled round the dining-room on Weduesday evening. T. F. Green, Esq.. 
‘Vice-President, was in the Chair, and S. Nichols, Esq., the Secretary of the 
Society, acting as Croupier. Mr. Dodworth kindly assisted the festivities with 
his capital Brass Band, and Messrs. Loder, Groneveldt, and several amateurs in 

‘creased the hilarity of the evening with their vocalism. After d‘nner the chair- 
man gave “ The Queen, God bless her,” which was cheered with enthusiasm, 
jand the National Anthem was sung and played. He next gave “ The Presi- 
ident of the United States,” which was responded to with every mark of re- 
ispect. 

Dr. Mitchell (of Philadelphia) being called upon to sing “ Hail Columbia” 
rose, and most neatly alluded to his early recollection of the song, and spoke 
of his late Majesty George III., in terms uf the greatest delicacy and esteem. 
After which he sang one verse of the song. 

The third Standard toast was “The noble and manly game of Cricket,” 
which was responded to with Joud plaudits, and Mr. Bradshaw sang the favo 
tite Cricketer’s song of “ Play, play, play.” 

The Chairman now addressed the Meeting on the subject of the Match, on 
which he could not avoid alluding 1o the result, but he endeavoured to do jus- 
tice to the beautiful fielding of thé® Philadelphia gentlemen, and glowed as he 
described the kind, open, manly, and candid feeling which they had displayed, 
—so very different indeed from what it was sometimes the lot to experience. 
He doubted not that at the Return Match the present ill-fortune might be well 


after all, it is not improbable that they may amply recover their good fortune 
at the Return Match at Philadelphia on the 30th current. The condition of 
the play during this inning was as follows:—1 Wicket for 15 rans, 2 for 38, 3| 


atoned for, and proposed as a toast “ The Union Cricket Club of Philadelphia ; 
Ith, happiness, and prosperity to all its members.” 
This was received with deafening cheers ; and, after they had subsided * 
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Dr. Mitchell rose to respond. Not, as he said, as an official duty of his own, 
but, the President of the U. C. C. being unavoidably absent, and the Vice-Pre- 
sident being excelled in his cricketing skill, only by his modesty, he had been 
requested to take the onerous though pleasing task upon himself. He said that 
although they had been defeated yet they were not without their consolation. 
‘They were consoled because it was especially by the St. George's Club that 
they were beaten ; they were consoled by the participation in this noble and 
hospitable feast ; and they were consoled by the hope of striking back again in 
friendly contest in a very*short time. He observed that British blood always 
carried its institutions along with it, and that although the useful must first take 
place in a new country before the ornamental or the amusing, yet here in the 
United States they were laying the foundation of the latter. Cricket came last 
(cheering) as the greatest and best of those institutions, and was now, he be- 
lieved well established,—perhaps even to improve over the old country as much 
as they had already improved in Trotting horses. He then gave “ Perpetual] 
life and vigor to the St. George’s Cricket Club. Long may 1t flourish, and we 
live to see it.” Mr. Turner then sang “ The Pilot.” 

The President next toasted “The Union Star Cricket Club, of Brooklyn,” 
which was responded to by Mr. Wilson, its Secretary ; and then Mr Sill, of 
Philadelphia, sang “ Land of the Brave.” 

“ The Newark Club” was next toasted, and a neat response was delivered 
by Mr. Wheatcroft, who is also a member of thet club. 

The Secretary of the St. George’s Club, Saml. Nichols, Esq., gave the fol- 
lowing—" Cricketing and Friendship, enlivened by harmony, and never either 
disturbed by disputes or wounded by wit.” 

Mr. Loder then sang the following impromptu song, written at the table, and 
suited to the old tune of * Let gay ones and great "— 

With gay ones and great 
It is pleasant to meet 
When the Club of St. George’s may call, 
For true game is there 
All honest and fair ; 
’Tis the game of the Bat and the Ball. 
The grand game of life 
Is strife 
For those who are in to win all ; 
And he’s the best man 


Who scores all he can, 
So hurrah for the Bat and the Ball ! 
No matter which game, 
Here is something the same 
In the laws which should govern us all : 
Fair play is the rule 
Of the Cricketer’s school, 
So hurrah for the Bat and the Ball ! 
If in life or in play 
This rule we obey, 
Old Death cannot scare us at all ; 
Let’s be honest and stout, 
Till the last bowling out, 
When we lay down the Bat and the Ball ! 
But we’ll talk not of death, 
While with the same breath, 
We drink to our guests one and all ; 
The Union may boast, ° 
That tho’ they have lost, 
*Twas the luck of the Bat and the Ball. 
So here’s to our friends, 
For no one intends 
To jeer at their losses at all ; 
But hope they may live 
Us a dressing to give, 
If they can, with the Bat and the Ball. 

The health of the veteran Cricketer, ** Mr. Dodworth,” was then given, 
“with thanks to him for the valuable and voluntary assistance towards the 
pleasure of the evening, arising from the music of his excellent band. 

Mr. Dodworth returned thanks, and the Band played the beautiful preghier 
from ‘* Amilie.” 

The Secretary then gave ‘‘ The health of R. N. Tinson, Esq., the able field 
general of the St. George’s Cricket Club.” 

Mr. Tinson briefly and tersely replied, and observed that although the honor 
was unexpected, he would not follow a recent example, and “ protest ” against 
being called out. 

The next toast was “ Our friends in England, members of the St. George's 
Cricket Club of New York.” 


The Anglo American. 


Mr. Downing in a neat and pointed speech, gave “ Prosperity to the Guel 
Cricket Club of Canada.”—(Cheering.) 

J. Sill, Esq.. of Philadelphia, gave “‘ The St. George's and The Union— 
Emblems of the two Cricket Clubs of New York and Philadelphia, and em- 
blems of two great nations ; May they ever be united in friendship, and excited 
only by a generous rivalry.” 

Mr. Ashley gave “The St. ’s Cricket Club; they have a Wright to 
play any Cricketer in Christendom ; therefore Sammy Wright for ever.’ 

At this stage of the preceedings we were obliged to leave in consequence of 
sheer fatigee, and the consciousness of other duties before us ; but at the time 
of our departure, happiness seemed to have taken up her abode in that dining- 
soem, where all present seemed to bo bet que bend of Urathers. 


MATCH BETWEEN THE UNION CRICKET CLUB OF PHILADEL 


SEPTEMBER 14, 


that this is the very first season of the latter, as a Club. It was gallantly 
played until sunset, and although the “ Union Stars” were evidently not quite 


jequal to their antagonists they went at it like Cricketers and gave sure promise 


of becoming a fine Club. The Brooklyns were first put to the bat, at 10:49 
a.m., and finished their inning at half-past cwelve, with a small score it is true, 
but they received no fewer than 132 balls from which they made 9 runs, be- 
sides two short runs—not counted, of course. Their antagonists, the Philadel- 
phians, went in at 1:7 p.m., and finished their inning at 3:56, but with an inter- 
val of 50 minutes devoted to refreshment. These made 85 runs out of exactly 
200 balls. The Brooklyns then went in a second time, at 4:17 and completed 
their second inning precisely at 6 o’clock, and making a score of 57 off 174 
balls. The play was then suspended until yesterday morning, when the Phila- 
delphians: went in as early as 10:15 4.m., in order to finish in time for the two 
Second Elevens of the St. George and Philadelphia Clubs to commence their 
Match. The game was finished at 11:5 a.., with 8 wickets to go down. The 
return match will be played at the same period as that of the St. George’s 
Club, namely, about the 30th current, on the Ground of the Union Cricket 
Club of Philadelphia. 

The umpires were Mr. Bradshaw for Philadelphia, and Mr. Wright for Brook. 
lyn. The following is the score :— 

BROOKLYN UNION STAR CRICKET CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Baxter, b. by R. Ticknor........ 1 b. by J. Ticknor ....-.. 5 
Nash, b. by J. Ticknor.......... 6 b. by R. Ticknor............--. 0 
H. Russell, b. by R. Ticknor. .... 5 b. by J. Ticknor ..........20--. 12 
S. Nichols, b. by J. Ticknor..... 2 b. by J. Ticknor...........-.-.° 7 
Rouse, c. Turner, b. R. Ticknor.. 2 b. by R. Ticknor............--- 12 
Smith, ron 5 ec. Lewis, b. J. Ticknor...... . 
E. Hardy, c. R. Ticknor, b. ditto. 15 b. by J. Ticknor....... faith ig Pro 0 
Sleath, b. by R. Ticknor ........ 1 b. by J. Ticknor............... 0 
Wilson, not out................ 10 c. J. Ticknor,. R. Ticknor ..... 4 
Wilde, c. by J. Ticknor, b. ditto... 0 not out.......... 
59 57 
> UNION CRICKET CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
Turner, b. by Rouse...........- 8 not out....... 6 
Lewis, b. by Nash...........-.- 7 
Dudson, c. Nichols, b. Nash..... 0 b. by Nash.......... ‘ip | 
J. Ticknor, c. Wilson, b. Nash.... 14 b. by Nash..........- enceaccess 3 
Coxhead, b. by Rouse .......... 1 
R. Ticknor, b. by Rouse 14 not out... ere 18 
J. Nichols, b. by Rouse ......... 6 
O.P.Blackburne, c.Sleath,b.Rouse 7 
Hawthorne, b. Rouse... ........ 7 
Sanderson, b. by Rouse......... 3 
85 32 


*,* The Match between the two Second Elevens was not finished when we 
went to press, we shall report it in our next. 


ST. GEORGE’S AGAINST CANADA. 
Since the notice inthe previous column in relation to the acceptance of the 


challenge put forth by the St. George’s Club passed through the press, the 
following advertisement has been sent to us for insertion :— 

Cricket.—The Toronto Cricket Club having under date of August Ist,—as 
published in the “ Spirit of the Times" of August 3d—challenged ** any eleven 
players resident within the United States of America,” to play a Match on the 
Toronto Ground ; and the time for accepting said challenge—viz., Sept. 7th— 
having expired without its being taken up, the Toronto Club have determined 
to accept, and do he eby take up, the challenge put forth tv the St. George's 
Cricket Club of New York, under a rerolution dated August Sth, and published 
in the “ Spirit of the Times’ of August 10th—as well as other New York 
setae ve: to play a Match against any Eleven players from Canada, at 
uy time previous to the 30th September inst., and for any sum from $100 to 

1000. 
The Toronto Club, in accepting the same, name One Thousand Dollars a- 
sde as the amount of Stekes ; and appoint Tuesday, September 24th for the 
Match to commence, on the Ground of the St. George's Club at New York, 
—the game to be played in strict accordance with the rules of Cricket as recog- 
ized at Marylebonne. (By Order) G. A. Puuurorts, 
Toronto, C. W., Sept. 9th 1844. Secretary T. C. C. 


Literarp Notices. 
Tue Lanp or Israut. By Alex. Keith, D. D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. —Every thing from the pen of this excellent Scottish divine speaks 
of deep and careful research, and is equally full of information, improvement, 
and intellectual entertainment. His work on ‘‘ The Evidence of Prophecy,” is 


one of the very best of its kind, and the present, which purports to be “ ac- 
cording to the covenant with”’ the patriarchs, is quite as interesting as its pre- 


ldecessor. In short Dr. Keith is ‘an authority” in these matters. The hava 


sent edition is greatly enriched by even a profusion of plates illustrative o 
scenes and the geography of the Holy Land. 7” 

The following, also, are just published. 

Euven Woopvitie, or, Lire 1n tHe West. New York: H. G. Lang- 


PHIA, AND THE UNION STAR CRICKET CLUB OF BROOKLYN. 


This Match was commenced on Thursday moming, on the St. ad 


Ground. On the part of Philadelphia it consisted of 7 junior members and 4}/so. 


seniors against the strength of the Brooklyn men ; but it is to be bore in mi 


ley.—A book descriptive of manners and habits which are yet but imperfectly 
partially known. 

Honr’s Mercuants’ Macazine, for September, 1844. This work has now 
become quite a standard in the Commercial world, and it well deserves to be 


Rameceton. Part II]. New York; Winchester. é 
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The Anglo ‘American. 
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at concepticn may perhaps be formed of | 


the magnificent expectations which we were led to entertain, when | stale, 
that on the first day on which we were occupied in taking charge of the 
specie, we counted not less than 1,200,000 sultauny pagodas, which, at four 
rupees to the sultauny, was equivalent with forty-eigut lacs of rupees, or 
nearly 500,000. sterling. The pagodas being sealed up in bags of 1000 
each, it needed only to ascertain the contents of the first bag (for so we were 
apprized by the shraufs or money-changers) and to take the remainder by 
weight, in which there was never found the smallest deticiency. The prize 
agents, seven in number, were therefore, perhaps, wel! warranted in con- 
gratulating each other on being each 10,0001. richer than in the morning of 


that day. In the meantime, although the whole of the palace had been cou- | 


signed to the safeguard of a detachment of Europeans, ever since the even- 
ing of the storm, the Towshah Khaunah, or baggage depot, in the 8S. W.| 
angle of the first court, was discovered, In the morning of the Sth, to have 
been the scene of indiscriminate plunder. 

What led to this discovery was a train of pagodas, strewn from the door 0 
the depot along the floor of the west visnetes, to the entrance of the court, 
or quadrangie, 
tion had taken place prior to, or after, the perid at which the palace had been 
put under safe-guard. But the loss to the captors in general could never be 
ascertained: while but little advantage accrued to the soldier. Neverthe-| 
less, some conception may be formed on the subject when it is stated, that 
Dr. Mein, a surgeon in the army, purchased from a soldier of the 74th regt.,, 
for a mere trifle, two pair of solid gold bangles, or bracelets, set with dia-| 
monds ; the least costly of which was valued by a Hyderabad jeweller, at) 
80 000 sultaunies, or 320,000 rupees, atthe lowest exchange equivalent with 
32,0001. sterling. The other pair he declared to be of such superlative va-| 
jue that he could not pretend to express any opinion. It was, moreover, no-) 
torious, that a quantity of the most valuable pearls was to be bought in the! 
bazaars, from the soldiery, for a bottle of spirits. * * On one occasion, 
Sir David Baird made his appearance at the prize-table, exhibiting, with 
anger ill-suppressed, a large ruby ring, which he said had been allotied to, 
him at the value of 1,000 suliaunies; but which, on being taken out of the) 
setting, proved to be nothing more than a lump of colored glass. not pete 
even as many cowries. Fortunately, on referring to the register, it was 
found that I had entered in a parenthesis—(if real)“ 1,000 sultaunies.” 
This was not less satisfactory to ourselves than it was tothe general, and 


we rejoiced at tne opportunity of doing him justice, by exehanging the al-| 


lotment, for another of sufhcient value. Much about the same time, also, 


The question agitated was, whether this unfortunate spolia-| 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, deaicrinimported Havana and Principe 
e Sogars in all their variety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manufac- 
ure’ acce. Ap. 20-ly. 


IALTO, MONTREAL.—Mr. FARQUHAR re~pectfully announces to the citizens of 
) New York on the eve of visiting Montrea!, together with his Canadian Patrons, that 
\he is prepared at all hours to accommodate the travelling public. His viands are of the 
first quality, his Liquors, Wines, &c., of the premier brends. Mint Juleps, Sherry Cob- 
blers, and every fancy drink ondemand. Lovster>, Oy-ters, Tuitle, &c., received every 
Friday per Express line. Mr. F. having been in the business forsome years, flatters him- 
self he can meet the wishes of the most fastidious 

ee Booms are attached to the Estsbii>1 ment, being the only ones in Montreal. 

Ag 3-3m 


LET COMMON SENSE HAVE WEIGHT. 
COSTIVE and DYSENTEKIC time, with cold, cough and sore throat in 

} in some cases Scarlet Fever, and with infan's Suumunr Complaints and Scarlet Rash, 
'with Swe. ling and Tumors of the neck. 

In these complaints no remedy can be compared to the BRANDRETH PILLS, and it 
is a solemn duty on the part of parents to their ciild:en, that they have recourse to them 
latonce, if given at the commencement, there need be no tear as to the result, and at 
lany period of the disease, there is no medicine wiici will exercise @ more health-re- 
storing power. 

in Costiveness, or the conte disease Dy sent: 1y, the dose should be sufficiently large 
to remove mortid accumulations, and the Pills will have the further good effect to restore 
\nealthy secretions in these important organs, ond remove the i:regular distribution of 
biood from the head, liver, and other parts ; in fect will equalize the circulation, by the 
abstraction of the impure humors from the system generally. 
| In affections of the throat and bowels, | caunot too strongly recommend the external 
‘use of the BRANDRETH LINIMEN'4, it will materiatly expedite the cure. There is no 
‘outward remedy at all to be compared to this Linimeut, which hes the effect of taking 
out inflammation wherever it isapplied. lucases of Fever and Ague the BRANDRETH 
PiLLS are a never-faiting cure, the first cose svould be large, sufficient to have a brisk 
leffect, atterwards two Pills nigwt and moining, anda orink cold Pen.yroyal tea, a cup full, 
say two or three timesaday. ‘The cure is sure. 
| Remember, the great blessing the BAAN URETH PILLS secure to the human body, is 
‘PURE BLOOD. 

When your blood is once pure nothing in the shape of food will hardly come amiss ; 
‘nothing will sour upon your stemaci ; you way eat anything in reason; and the greater 
| variety of food the better blood is mace Ai! wholeve Weak stomachs, who are ayspep- 
\tic, or in any way affected in body, should without dejay resort to BRANDRSTH’S 
|PILLS—which will inceed strengthen the priu.ciple, and by perseverance with them, 
‘entirely renew the whole body ; the materials now init good, will be kept so; those bad, 
\displaced and removed. Good Blood cannot moke bag bone or bad flesh. And bear in 
mind, the BRANDRETH’S PILLS surely puiify the Blood. 

The following case trom Col. J. Hughes of Jucksou, Unio, a member of the Ohio Le- 
gisiature, will no doubt be read with interes! by those similarly affected. 

Cure of violent periodical pain in the head. A thousaua persons can be referred to in 
\this city, who have been cured of a similar afiliction. 
Jackson, C.1., Aug. 1, 1844. 


Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sit,— That the greatest good may be done to the greatest mumber, 


we had the murtification of receiving, from Major-Geveral Popham, a aiost! | (ake pleasure in informing you that tor six or se\en years prior to 1840 1 suffered inces- 
grievous complaint, that we had valued the allotment which feil to his share) santly with a nervous headache. | applied to the mest emimeut physicians iu Ohio for 


at 10,000 sultaunies ; whereas, they appeared to him nothing better than a) 
bunch of chipped glass. When the parce] was handed over w the jeweller,, 
for re-inspection, he declared that the article was fully worth the sum, and, 
that he had not a doubt but the money would be given for it in the bazaar. 
The genera! consented to make the trial ; and actually receiyed for the arti- 
cle, not less than 1,000 saliaunies beyond the valuation. We rejuiced at the 
circumstance ; but I do not recollect that the general felt it expedient to re- 


linquish the surplus. The article consisted of a bulse of table diamonds,)| 


which certainly did not appear better than so many chops of talc, or insin- 
glass. They are, however, much used in the formation of native orna- 
ment, and have therofore, generally,a very ready sale. * * As it is 
something in illustration of character, [ cannot torbear mentioning that one 
day, while Major Ogg and myself were turning over the leaves of these 
multitudinous MSS., one of the young princes, who had becn permitted to 
look on upon us, was overheard, in rather an audible whisper, to observe to| 
his attendants: ‘“‘ Only see how these hogs are allowed to contaminate my 
father’s books.” Majur Price’s Memoirs. 
According to a late censtis, ita rs that there are 80,000 labourers em- 


l'relief, but received nove whatever. 


| being much prejudiced to ali patent medicines, 
refused to use your Fills; finally my lead.che incieased daily ; lus a last resort, and 
leven without faith, bought a box of you: Vegetable Universal Pills. Un going to bed! took 


dj \5 pills, night 3, next J; skipped two nights aud :epeated the dose—I found imme- 


\diate relief. Two or three times since | have been partially attacked, | again applied to 
your Pills and ail was iorthwith well. Icannot speek too higuly of your Pills,for nothing 
relieved me but them. May you live long io enjoy the pleasure it must be to you to know 
jand feel that day unto day and night unto sight, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
of the human family. Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 

| Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Oflice, 241 Broouway, 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson-st. 
|Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 
almost every town in the United States, who have a ceitincate of Agency. (4g.17. 

INDIGESTION 
MOST PREVALENT iN. WAKM WEATRER. 

Use Parr's Life Pils where Health 1s a Desideratim. 
MPORTANT TO FAMILIES.—In no season does the biood and secretions of the hu- 
| man system undergo more strikinz change thaw in the fallof the year. If we turn 
to Nature, the changes in the vegelabic world are found to be not only strikingly analo- 
but to have a strong influeuce on healt) or diseased condition of the body. 
|From the decay of autumn, andthe morbid «ud deatilike state of winter, there springs 
jnew live and beauty. Whe effect of thi, vecreased acuvity in ail inanimate matter, as 
jwell as on our physical system, rende: the u eof some simple medicine—especially to 
those of a slender constitution—of abso:ute importance. ‘Thus is the tume effectually to 


ployed in the mines of Prussia. ‘The annual revenue arising from them 
amounts to about 130,000,000(r., 32,500,000 chalers. 


‘assist nature in renewing and the power of the viialorgans. Of these 
‘functions, none have a more intimate conwecuon than the stomach and uver. The pre- 


PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY EVENING, September 16, 1844.—Ist night of Mr. MACREADY’S Engage- 
ment—being his last prior to his departure for England—“ Hamlet,”—Hamiet, Mr. 
MACREADY, 
TUESDAY—“ Dominique,” and other Enteriainments, in which Mr.and Mrs. Skerretc, 
aud Mr. Dyott wiil appear. 
WEDNESDAY —2u night of Mr. MACREADY’s Engagement—“ Macbeth,”—Macbeth, 
THURSDAY. id Mr. MACREADY 
AY— to r. MAC 'S agement—* Werner,”— Werner. 
FRIDAY—4th night of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement—“ Richelieu,”—Tie Cardinal, 


sence of food in the stomach, and the nesithy ope ation of the digestive powers, furnish 
ithe only natural stimulant to the liver. but wnen ver the coatings of the former be- 
come weak and morbid, bovb the quantity and quality of the secretions are greatly mo- 
\dified ; the natural stimulus is duminisiieu— the vile is impioperiy secreted, ana disease of 
ithe liver, or chronic affections 1a ove turm os abother, are aimost sure tofollow. In this 
critical condition, to give a healthy tone to tne stomach, and Ww free the blood of its im- 
thereby preventing monlis, ana it may be years, of sufferimg, Parr’s Lire 
are a periectiy genile and eflectuai mediciue. celebrated author was for more 
than a century not culy 4 Close and Constant siudent of ive mevicinal properties of plants, 
‘but of their adaptation to Lhe cure vi every class of internal diseases Although in early 
lile apparently a hopeless invalid, the use of tiuls medicive restored and continued him ia 
jhealth and vigor to the extreme age of 152 yours. ‘These Pills are exceedingly mild in 


Mr. MACREADY. 
SATURDAY-—A variety of Entertainments. | 
| 


INTRODUCTION, {| 


Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 
T= UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marie Telegraph Flags, and Semaphoric! 
& Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand saii of Awerican vessels, includ-| 
ing the Government Vessels of War and Keve.ue Cutters, informs the Commercial, 
Mercantile, and Trading interests of New York, that he is vow ready to furnish sets of | 
Tetegraph Flags, with Vesignating Telegraph Numbers, and Signa! Books for Ships,| 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, and Steamboats, for Fifteen s, complete for con- 
versation. 

Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange C 
building for the 
tem of Marine Signals, and in Conjunction with Mr. A. A. Leecer, of the Telegraph in 
Wall-street, at the Narrows, and tne Highlands, it is contemplated to furnish the several 


Pilot Boats with sets of the Marine Signals, by which means, the earliest information of. 


vessels’ arrivals will be announced from the offing, aud the Telegra; h ~umbers displaye i 
at the’Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced from below. 
Vessels on approaching the jand from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation| 


Flag, and show their Telegraph Designating Numbers, and to keep them flying until they 


have passed the Telegraph Stations below. 

Signal Book (a pocket edition) wiil be furnished each owner of all those vessels in the 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, gratwi ‘ 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, ana Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A. 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marine yy aa Office, 
67 Wall-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprictor. 

Ships! and’ Bang yea 

-S. Ships ues’ numbers are displayed witha t —Schoouers’, 
below— Brigs’, alone. Sp. 7. 


A CARD. 
= School Bowery) will be resumed on Monday, Sept. 
she w to 
ided happy to see former Pupils, as any 
PARTMENTS, &c.—Very superior accommodations, witn or withont board, mayb 
£4 obtained in this city, by applying either at 137 Hudson-st., or at the Ose of wis 


Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman -strects,) Ne 


pany, the s use of their} | 
purpose of facilitating the operatious of his “Semaphoric Telegraph 


their operation, and may be given to clijuicn as well as adults with the utmost securi- 
‘ty. To their superiority im this respect over most of tue vegetable medicine in use, thou | 

roprie have sedulously avoided that system of pu so generally resorted 
to, yet their Pills have won a degrce of popular favor une Kem} im the of any 
family medicine. It is now only tweive mouths since they established their agency in 
the United States, and the monthly sales «re cxceeu g upwards of ten thousand boxes. 
They give these as simple facts, wishing tie medicine co rest alone on its intrinsic value. 
No ship going to sea should be wijhout \icm. Fauniies havmg once used them will al- 
ways havea supply. 
|_ Sold Retail by al) respectable Druggists, aud Wiiwlesale by Thomas Roberts & Co., 117 
'Fulion Street. Ag. 10. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 
AuBany, Aug. 1, 1844. 


To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York :— 
UT SIR—Notice is hereby given, that at the next General Blection, to be held on the 

Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November wext, tiv following officers are to be 

‘elected, to wit: — 

A Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of this State, 

Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice-Presideut of the United States. 

| A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which accrue 

by the expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of Deccebes 
ext. 

A Representative in the 29th Congress of the United States, forthe Third Congressional 
District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and Stu Wards of said City and County ; also, 
a Representative in the said Congress tor the fourth District, consisting of the be, 7th. 
10th and 13th Wards of the said City and County. Also, a Representative in the said 
|\Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the Sti, 9th and 14th Wards of the said City 
Maser in the salu Congress for the Sixth Congressional 

of New York ’ » 15th, 16th and Wards of said City and County 
Also the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly. 


Yours respectfully, 3S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF'S OF FICE, New York, A 1844. 
The above is ed pursuant to the notice of th : tates 
ONES, Sheriff of the City and Coun 
Ali the public Newspapers in the ‘County will publish the ack 


until the Election, and then in their bills for advertising the same so that they may 


UP Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. be laid before the Board 
fitted up Neatly ore of Supervisors and passed for payment 
Rooms description fitted eatly, Speedily, Reasonably vol. Ist, Chap, Oth, title 34, article 34—part Ist, page 140, 
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SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 
Scrofula, or King’s Evi/, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim-, 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring) 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and. 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation. | 


If there be @ picasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, aud one which they 
might almost euvy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How con- 
soiling, then, is the consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands 
from misery to those who possess it. Wuoat an amount of suilering has been relieved! 
aud what a still greater amount of suifering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar-) 
saparilla! The unfortunate victiin of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract.) 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. ‘The scrotu- 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
been made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly jor years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complaints| 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been 
raiseu as it were from the tank of disease, and now withregenerated constitution, gladly 
testify to the eflicacy of this inestimable preparation. 

The following interesting case is preseuted, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such, evidence is unnecessary. 

New York, July 25, 1844. 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—I consider it but an act of justice to you to state the lollow- 
ing facts in reference to the great benefit | have received in the cure of an obstinate 
CANCEROUS ULCER on my breast. 

| was atvended eighteen montis by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad- 
vice and counsel! of one of our most able and experienced surgeons, without the least! 
benefit whatever. All the various methods of treating cancer were resorted to: for five| 
weeks in succession my breast was burned with caustic three times a day, and for six It 
was daily syringed with a weak solution of nitvic acid, and the cavity or internal ulcer 
was so large that it held over an ounce of the solution. The Doctor probed the ulcer 
and examimed the bone, and said the disease was advancing rapidly to the lungs, and il! 
I did not get speedy relief by medicine or an operation the resuit would be fatal. 1 was) 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones examined, but finding no relief frow! 
what had been done und feeling that | was rapidly getting worse, | almost despairea | 
recovery and considered my case nearly hopeless. | 

Seeing various testimonials and certificates of cure by the use of ** Sanps’s SaRSAPA-| 
RILLA,” in Cases similar to my own, | conciuded to try a few bottles, several of wich) | 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my aisease, produced no very de- 
cided change ; considering this as the only probable cure tor my case, | persevered, until! 
the disease was eutirely cured. It is now over eleven months since the cure was com-| 
pleted ; there is not the slightest appearance of a return. I therefore pronounce myself 
WELL and the cure entirely effected by ** SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA,” as J took no other medt-| 
cine of any kind during the time I was using it, nor have I taken any since. Piease excuse) 
this lung deferred acknowledgment, wiiici | think it my duty to make. Your valuabie; 
Sarsapariila cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else couid,| 
and I feel myself under lasting obligationsto you. Ican say many things | cagnot write,| 
and Ido mest respectfully invite ladies afflicted as | have been to cal! upon me and | will 
satisfy them fully of the truth as stated above, and many other thingsin reference to the 
case. NANCY J. MILLER, 

218 Sullivan-st., next door to the Methodist Church. 


The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The 
writer, Mr. Almy,is a gentleman of the first respectability, sustice of the Peace, &c. 
The patient suffered for years with Fever Sores on his legs, and could find no relief until| 
he used Sands's Sarsaparilla. Mr. Aliny, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa | 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says— | 

Geutlemen— It has once more become my duty to communicate to you the situation of 
Mr. Harris, and you may rely upon it | do so with the utmost pleasure. Mr. Harris says| 
thatfour of his sures are eutirely healed up, and the remainder are fast doing so. He 
further says that he has no pain in the affected limb whatever—that his sleep is of the 
most refreshing nature, and his health in every respect very much improved—so visible 
is the change that all who see him exclaim, *‘ what a change!’ and earnestly inquire 
what he hae been doing? He has gained in flesh very much, and is able to work ai his 
trade,—which is that of ashoemaker— without any inconvenience. ‘his isthe substance 
of his narrative—but the picture I cannot in any way here do justice to. The manner, 
the gratitude, the faith, and the exhilarating effect upon his spirits, you can but faintly, 
imagine. He requests mc to say he will come and see you as surely as he lives. May 
God continue to bless yeur eadeavours to alleviate the miseries of the human family, is 


the fervent prayer of your sincere friend. 
HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. 
Baltiwore, June 10, 1844. 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarsaparilia. I was attacked in the year 1839 with a scrofulous af-| 
tection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding) 
parts until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroyed, 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums causing a discharge 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task 
to pull them out with a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that 
1 was rendered pertectly miserable. | consulted the first physicians in the city, but with 
littie benefit. very thing | heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and as a 
last resort was recommended a change of air; but this like otherremedies, did no good ; 
the disease continued gradually to increase until my whole body was affected. But, 
thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilia. | pro- 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, and in less time than 
three months was restored to health and liappiness. Your Sarsapariila alone effected 
the cure, and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the right me- 
dicine and be free from aisease, with feelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your friend 

DANIEL McCONNIKAN, 

Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front-st., 

where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to this cure. 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 

Personally appeared before me the above-named Daniel McConnikan, and made oath 

of the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOHN CLOUD, 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
Gallatin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1844. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands.—Gents —l have just received « letter from my father in 
Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsaparilla 1 have no doubt 
he can be the means of selling a great deal, as it has performed a wonderful cure in his 
family. Last Decemver I was sent for to see my sister before she died, she having been 
in poor health for some two or three years, and at the time | went over to see her, she 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and a cancerous affection of the bowels, 
from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. I carried over with 
me a bottle of your Sarsaparilla, and with the consent of her physician she commenced 
taking it that night. .1 remained with her three days, and left her rapidly improving. Her 
husband sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsaparilia. | sent one dozen bottles 

which I believe will effect 4n entire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes 
through me to procure an agency for selling your valuabie medicine to that neighbour- 
hood. Respectfully, J. M. OWENS. 

Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail,and for exportation, y A.B. & D. Sands. 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York. 
Sold also by John Holland 4 Co., Montreal, John Musson, Quebec, J. W. Brent, King- 
ston, T. Brickle, Hamilton, S. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Canada, Agents for the Proprietors 
by special appointment. 

Price $1 per bottle, six bottles for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsaparilia, and aehe 
no other. 


WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
‘ No. 75 Camp-street, New Orleans. 
L. J. Webster, A. L H. B. Wellman. 


. Norton 
Reference—G. Merle, Esy., Wilson & Brown, and Lee Dater é& Miller, N. Y. 
Aug. 26-tf. 


THOMAS H. CHAMBERS, 
(Vormeriy Conductor to Dubois Stodart,) 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 385 BRUADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
N.B.—ALI Piano Fortes sold at this Establishment are wariauted to stand the action of 
May 1!)-6m. 


any climate. 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK. AND LONDON 
WEEKLY PAPERS. 
TOGETHER WITH ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE EARLiEST MOMENT, AT 
THE FRANKLIN DEPOT OF CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
No. 321 Broadway, next the Hospital. [Ag.17-2m. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S CRUTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and de}i- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Giljott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 
ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
View of the Jet at “ 
Fountain in the Park, New York. s 
in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 
bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


HE RAILROAD HOTEL, 86th St., 4th Avenue, Yorkville —-THOMAS F. LEN NOX 
late of the Chatham Theatre, respectfully announces to his friends his new location 

in Yorkville. The Cars stop hourly on weekgays ang half houriy on Sundays. 

This Establishment will be found one of the most suitabie :ud convenient st 

places en route to the AQUEDUCT,—that greatest of modern scientific achievements,— 

and which is within two minutes walk of the R, R. Hotel. 

Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oysters, 

Cakes, Ice Cream, and every delicacy of the Season. 

Private Rooms (or Parties. 

An excellent Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse- 

ments. 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, i7th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has a! 

ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
S. Ap. 20-t1. 
O AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the Jate C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it 1s his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 


||Mr. Bartén professes to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 


Charles Nicholson. 
Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. Jan. 20-tf. 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and G c 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 
And it is betieved that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
public, if they desire GOOD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 

The House sul ein are entirely new. The builcing was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoyred in all its internal arrange- 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
part of the House has been appo: tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
— are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 

ork. 

In cach department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 

and competent assistants, and oy 4 confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatistied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms. ' 
The ‘“‘McGrecor House” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ‘ravellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars onty, can at ali times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 

D> Attached to the House are the most 7 Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. q 

Utica, Nov.1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. .Mar. 9-tf. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
Via NORWICH AND WORUVESTER. : 
AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No. 1 North River, foot of 
Battery Piace. 
The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 
The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K. Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 
Fessengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B, ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the whart. 
oe Fie persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners. 
ay 11-tf. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sailing from “ome Days of Sailing from 
York. verpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, |S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16\Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, \J.Rathbone, ‘July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new, A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, \A.G Furber, (Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April]6;Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G.A.Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1\Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) |D.G.Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
\dations, or in their fast oot qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. : 

The price of ~~ outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
mo on pep. will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
inished by the stewards if required. 


cels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading ar 
For freigit or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 

C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burlin N.Y., 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & “—_ & 


Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters ~ 
It e signed therefor. 
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